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social studies. 


The analysis in each Unit contains about 
terpreting the problem in relation to contemporary American life. 

fhe teaching aids in each Unit contain suggestions for the school study of the 
problem; a statement of teaching aims in terms of pupil behavior; a list of activities; 
guides to reading materials, visual aids, and recordings; and suggestions for evalua- 


New Wartime Materials for Teachers 


Resource Units for Teachers in Secondary Schools 


Each unit consists of an up-to-date scholarly and comprehensive analysis of a 
current social problem especially written for this series by an outstanding social 
scientist together with extensive teaching aids prepared by a master teacher of the 


15,000 words summarizing and in- 


Units Now Available 


tion. 

These Resource Units are written especially for teachers. Each is a storehouse 
from which the teacher may draw both information and suggested methods from 
which to build a teaching unit to be used in a specific class. 

























How Our Government Raises and 
Spends Money: Teaching Ameri- 
can Youth How Local, State, and 
National Governments’ Finance 
Their Activities. By Mabel New 
comer and Edward A. Krug. 
American Youth Faces the Future: 
Responsibilities and Opportunities 
for Youth in the World of Today 
and Tomorrow. By Floyd Reeves, 
Howard Bell, and Douglas Ward. 
Man and His Machines: Teaching 
American Youth How Invention 
Changes the Modern World. By 
William Ogburn = and Robert 
Weaver. 


Recreation and Morale: Teaching 
American Youth How to Plan and 
Use Leisure Time. By Jesse Steiner 
and Chester Babcock. 

5. Race and Cultural Relations: 
America’s Answer to the Myth of 
a Master Race. By Ruth Benedict 
and Mildred Ellis. 

6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship: 
Teaching American Youth to Un- 
derstand Their Own and the En- 
emy'’s Way of Life. By T. V. 
Smith, Glenn R. Negley, and 
Robert N. Bush. 

7. The American Family: The Prob- 
lems of Family Relations Facing 
American Youth. By Ernest W. 


8. 


Agriculture: Teaching Youth 
About the Problems of the Farmer 
and Rural America. By Chris 
Christensen, Noble Clark, and 
Royce Knapp. 
Crime: The Causes and Extent of 
Criminal Behavior, Its Prevention 
and Treatment. By Thorsten Sel- 
a and Paul R. Busey. 

Probl of the Post- 
War World: Democratic Planning 
for Full Employment. By Alvin 
Hansen and Laurence Leamer. 
War: The causes, effects, and 
control of International Violence. 
By Carl Friedrich and Ronald 
Edgerton. 
Making Our Government Effi- 
cient: Public Administration in 
the United States. By 
White, M. L. Goldschmidt, D. M. 
Castleberry, and E. R. Carr. 
The American People: Problems 
and trends of our Changing 
Population, by Frederick Osborn, 
Frank Lorimer, and Kenneth J. 
Rehage. 
Public Opinion in War and 
Peace: How Americans Make up 
Their Minds. By Harold D. Lass- 
well and Howard Cummings. 
International Organization ~ After 
the War: Roads to World Se- 
curity. By Max Lerner and 
Herber Abraham. 
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gartner. 


The several volumes 


in sets, at the following 


I1— 3 units 
4— 9 units 
10—99 units 


100 or more units 


Send order to 





Burgess and Joseph C. Baum- 


be purchased singly, or in quantities, or 


22'+ cents each 


(Manual for Teachers—1!0 
copy free with each order for four or 
more units.) 


in the series may 
rates: 

30 cents each 
25 cents each 


20 cents each 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Unit. By I. James Quillen. 


How to Secure the Series of PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN LIFE 


Quantity rates quoted above will ap- 
ply on the total number of units ordered 
at one time to be sent to one address re- 
gardless of whether the total consists of 
different titles or duplicates of single 
titles or any combination. 

Remittance must 
cents. One amounting to $1.00 or less. 
mittance accompanies order, 
be sent postpaid. 


accompany orders 
When re- 
books will 














See page 104 for latest information about college training program for secondary- 
school seniors and graduates. 
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The Victory Farm Volunteers 
A PLAN FOR SCHOOL YOUTH TO AID THE WAR PROGRAM 


Many non-farm high-school students will discover that their greatest 
contribution to the war effort will consist of farm work to increase the pro- 
duction of food. The Victory Farm Volunteers is proposed as an organization 
which will accomplish this purpose. The U. S. Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency and the War Manpower Commission and the Ex- 
tension Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture on the Federal level 
have agreed upon the respective functions which they will assume in this 
program. It 1s proposed that all High School Victory Corps stress this Victory 
Farm Volunteers program as one of the important activities of the Corps. 
The high school will, therefore, recruit and train Victory Farm Volunteers 
for service on farms during the summer months and at other times. Victory 
Farm Volunteers will be drawn from the General Membership of the High 
School Victory Corps as well as from the five special service divisions —Joun 
W. Srupepaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


THE NATION’S CALL TO YOUTH 


President Roosevelt, in his radio address to the nation on October 12, 
1942, said in part: “The school authorities in all the states should work out 


plans to enable our high-school students to take some time from their school 
year, and to use their summer vacations, to help farmers raise and harvest 
their crops, or to work in the war industries. This does not mean closing 
schools and stopping education. It does mean giving older students a better 


opportunity to contribute to the war effort.” 
The country needs strong and patriotic young workers to help relieve 


the farm labor shortage. The need is shown in a statement by Claude R. 

Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, before the House Committee on Agricul- 

ture, September 23, 1942. Excerpts from this statement follow: 
I want to emphasize that this problem of farm labor cannot be over- 
looked. It is not simply a question affecting agriculture; it is a question 
which affects the entire war effort. . .. We must weigh every possible 
solution and be prepared to take the necessary action. In any case, there 
must be a recognition on the part of all responsible agencies in govern- 
ment that unless we find some way to deal with the farm labor problem 
and other problems of farm production satisfactorily, we must find some 
way, in the not too distant future, to deal with a shortage of food. Food 
is just as much a weapon in this war as guns. I hope that we come to this 
realization in time to prevent still another instance of “too little and too 


late.” 
THE MAIN ADVANTAGE OF BEING A VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEER 


Nowhere are the services of youth more needed than in the produc- 
tion of food for ourselves and our Allies. Food production is important not 
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only as a prime factor in winning the war but will be just as important in 
winning the peace. Those who are not particularly concerned with making 
the highest possible wages will find this opportunity for war service is first 
and foremost among the advantages of being a Victory Farm Volunteer. 










OTHER ADVANTAGES 

Many Victory Farm Volunteers’ will find that doing a day’s physical 
work is a new experience. The first few days on the farm, or the “breaking in” 
period, is a difficult time especially if farmer employers expect a full day’s 
work at the start. The physical-fitness program of the High School Victory 
Corps will help to ease and shorten the “breaking in” period. Most of the 
physical hardening comes after the “breaking in” period. By the end of the 
summer, especially if they engage in general farm work, Victory Farm Volun- 
teers should be in excellent physical condition. This physical hardening 
should be helpful in preparing young workers to meet the future physical 
demands of military and other war service. 

A summer’s work on the farm has a high educational value for town 
and city youth. Farm life is especially suited to develop such qualities as 
ready acceptance of responsibility, readiness to take the initiative, reliability, 
and healthy attitude toward work. 

Teachers of agriculture in Ohio’ have suggested the following other in- 
terest factors which can be discussed with students: 

Many village and city boys have a natural interest in working with 

animals and growing plants. 

The mechanical operations on the farm, particularly the operation 

of power machinery, will appeal to many boys. 

A surprising number of boys are attracted by the rural landscape, the 

open country and the freedom from noise, dirt, and smoke. (In surveys 

in five . communities in Ohio the preceding three factors were 
named more frequently than any others.) 

Some boys will be attracted by the opportunity to be “on their own.” 

In some communities, the boys have been invited to meet with the 

Future Farmers of America or other youth groups, particularly in recrea- 

tional and social activities. 

Most Victory Farm Volunteers will return to urban surroundings after 
they have made their war-time contributions. As future citizens they will 
come to see rural problems and rural viewpoints. No doubt farmers will ab- 
sorb some of the urban viewpoints of their young workers. This interchange of 































1The Victory Farm Volunteers may include both sexes. Male pronouns are used hereafter for the 








sake of convenience. 
*Fife, Ray. The Employment of Student Labor on Farms in Ohio. Columbus: Ohio State University. 


November 1942. Mimeographed. 
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viewpoints may eventually contribute to wholesome rural-urban relationships 


throughout the nation. 
Farm work done by inexperienced young workers is of two kinds (1) 


special jobs, usually harvesting operations, commonly paid for by the unit of 
work, such as picking a pound of beans, or a bushel of apples, and (2) general 
farm work paid for by the month, the workers often receiving board and 
lodging in addition to cash wages. 

The piece rates for special jobs are usually the same as those paid to 
experienced workers. After a few days of practice, the young worker some- 
times makes as much money as the mature worker. However, it is probable 
that work other than farm work will yield a higher economic return during 
wartimes to this group of workers. In deciding whether to enroll in the Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers the young worker should give consideration not only 
to economic returns but also to war service, health, and educational motives. 


If the young worker is paid for general farm work by the month he 
cannot expect to get as high wages as an experienced farm hand. However, 
it should be remembered that if the young worker lives on the farm he usually 
gets board and lodging in addition to cash wages. As in the case of piece- 
rate workers, the war service, health, and educational motives should be con- 
sidered as well as the economic return. Possibly the economic return is the 
least important consideration in deciding whether to enroll in the Victory 


Farm Volunteers. 
ORGANIZATION OF VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEERS 


The Chief State School Officer of each state in co-operation with the 
Director of the High School Victory Corps should appoint the state supervisor 
of agricultural education or some other member of the state agricultural edu- 
cation supervisory staff as state supervisor of the Victory Farm Volunteers. In 
each high school where the Victory Farm Volunteers are to be established, 
some member of the high-school faculty should be appointed its adviser. 

The superintendent of schools or the principal of the high school can per- 
form an important service to the Victory Farm Volunteers through the careful 
selection of its adviser. The faculty adviser of the Victory Farm Volunteers 
should have a good farm background, should have had successful experience 
in youth leadership, should have a considerable amount of available time, and 
should be enthusiastic about the work. 

If there is a department of vocational agriculture in the high school where 
the Victory Farm Volunteers are established, the teacher of agriculture may 
well serve as adviser, aided by the local Future Farmer or New Farmer 
chapter. The reader is referred to “Suggestions for the Training Program of 
a Local Unit of the Victory Farm Volunteers” which follow. Under the direc- 
tion of the local adviser, the Victory Farm Volunteers will be subject to the 
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regulations and policies of the high school and the High School Victory Corps. 

At the time of the organization of the Victory Farm Volunteers in a given 
high school, the school authorities should consult with the Extension Service 
of the state college of agriculture in regard to the probable need for farm labor 
during 1943. The State Supervisor of the Victory Farm Volunteers can assist 
in this matter. The emphasis given the Victory Farm Volunteer program and 
the number enlisted should be adjusted to the prospective needs for inexpe- 
rienced farm labor. 


OTHER YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES 

During the summer of 1942 many youth-serving agencies conducted 
camps whose programs of activities included participation in war-time farm 
production on farms near the camping sites. Most of these organizations have 
year-round training programs in both camping and farm activities.’ A large 
percentage of these youth are enrolled in public schools. On state and local 
levels every effort should be made to co-ordinate their efforts with those of the 
Victory Farm Volunteers. 

The Victory Farm Volunteers may be organized in private and parochial 
schools. Students in public and private schools who plan during the summer 
months to attend a summer camp under private auspices may participate in the 
program of activities set up for the Victory Farm Volunteers. When students 
are invited to enroll in the Victory Farm Volunteers, this matter should be 
mentioned so that those who contemplate going to camps can begin their 
training. 

FARM WORK DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


School regulations or laws which relate to the modification of school 
sessions to allow students to engage in emergency farm work or which relate 
to excusing students to engage in emergency farm work, have been adopted 
in several states. School officials should familiarize themselves with the laws 
and regulations governing school terms and attendance, and also with child 
labor laws and standards applicable to employment in agriculture. The Victory 
Farm Volunteers should participate in emergency farm work during the 
school year if necessary. Modifications of the school terms and arrangements 
for excuses for farm work should be made only where there is urgent need 
for the employment of school students and where there is no other practical 
way to arrange for the use of other sources of labor. A publication entitled 
Guides to Successful Employment of Non-Farm Youth in War-time Agricul- 
ture issued by the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor and ap- 
proved by the Office of Education and the Extension Service of the U. S. De- 

8Vide the article ‘‘Urban Youth Help in Food Production’’ which follows in this Bulletin as well as 
other issues of The Bulletin for further discussion of this subject. Some of these issues are: ‘‘War-Time 
Programs in the School’’ No. 108, October 1942; ‘‘Work Experience for School Youth’’ No. 111, January 1943; 


and ‘Adjusting Secondary Education to War-Time Needs’’ No. 112, February 1943, and Student Life, 
November 1942, p. 13 and February 1943, pp. 12-13. 
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partment of Agriculture, discusses emergency farm work during the school 
year. Participation by Victory Farm Volunteers during the school year may be 
essential war-time service; it also affords opportunity of training for later 
farm work during the summer vacation months. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF A LOCAL UNIT OF THE 
VICTORY FARM VOLUNTEERS 


Early determination of the need for inexperienced farm labor is essential 
to a good training program. The eager prospective young farm worker wants 
to know as soon as possible (1) whether he is likely to be employed, and (2) 
what farming area will be in need of his services. If, in addition, he can make 
a tentative or final arrangement with some farmer for the following summer, 
his training program can be pointed up to very definite objectives. Thus the 
time he devotes to preparation for farm work will be more effectively used. 
The reader is referred to the section on “Employment on Farms” for a dis- 
cussion on early determination of need. 

Two kinds of workers will need training (1) those who are needed for 
specialized short-time jobs, often harvesting jobs, and (2) those who are 
needed for general farm work. The specialized job group is essential to the 
war-time effort because its members supplement the attempts of producers 
to increase or maintain production to meet war-time needs. The work of 
this group will often result in saving crops. 

Many of these specialized jobs require little training. Potato harvesting is 
an example. For the most part, skills in potato harvesting will be developed 
on the job. However, discussion of such matters as selecting varieties, grading 
potatoes, controlling potato diseases and insects, operating potato harvesting 
machinery, and storing potatoes, supplemented by field activities and observa- 
tions will afford some skill training and will greatly increase the intelligent in- 
terest in the job. 

A local program, if based on the need for emergency labor in one or two 
short-time farming operations like harvesting potatoes, would require very 
little training. Such a program would offer no challenge to young workers 
who would like to spend most of the summer in war-time food production. 
Consequently, it is desirable that advisers of Victory Farm Volunteer units urge 
their members to seek employment in a farming area which offers a summer- 
long succession of farming activities. Preparation for these activities would 
include training for a relatively large number of specialized farm jobs and 
would require a substantial training program. 

The second group of workers, that is, those who will do general farm 
work, require more varied training than the specialized job workers. Probably 
it will be possible to include in the training program only a part of the skills 
they will need. A large part of their skill training will be training on the job. 
However, training of inexperienced farm workers in farm skills is receiving 
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serious attention from governmental and other agencies. Valuable training 
and training facilities are being developed. The faculty adviser should consult 
the State Supervisor of the Victory Farm Volunteers on this matter. 

Many of these general farm workers will work as individuals rather than 
in groups and will live on the farms where they work. These youth will have 
to adjust themselves to living on farms. They need to understand the condi- 
tions under which they will have to work, the attitude of farmers toward 
inexperienced farm workers, how rural people think and live, and many other 
related problems. For this group, adjustment to farm life will be more im- 
portant than training in a few farm skills, 

3oth these groups of workers need to make some study of the area in 
which they are to be employed. One procedure is to use the 1940 Census for 
this purpose. The United States Bureau of the Census makes photostatic cop- 
ies of six 1940 census tables which afford a survey of crop and animal enter- 
prises by minor civil divisions such as towns, townships, or other divisions of 
a county. These six photostated tables cost $2.10 and half-sized tables cost 
$1.05. The adviser should indicate the county or counties in which the Victory 
Farm Volunteers are to be placed. He should make out the check to the 
Photostat Corporation and mail the same to the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for handling. Analysis of these 
tables will enable the prospective farm workers to determine the important 
farm enterprises of the area and what jobs within these enterprises they may 
be called upon to perform.’ These job lists should be checked by farmers in 
the area who should also indicate approved practices related to the jobs. 

Inexperienced farm workers need safety and health instruction. The 
Home and Farm Safety Division of the National Safety Council, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, has a list of references on farm safety in- 
struction, some of which are free. The United States Office of Education has 
a publication entitled Physical Fitness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps, a part of which deals with health instruction for prospective 
farm workers. It has also materials on farm safety. 

The extension services of the State Colleges of agriculture and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture publish in popular form many bulletins on farm- 
ing. The state supervisor of this program will be able to suggest other publi- 
cations and materials. Much of the printed and other teaching materials is 
free. 

As far as possible training should take the form of activities, Reading 
and visual materials should be supplementary to activities. Victory Farm 
Volunteers should engage in these activities at school, in the community, and 
on farms. Identification of feeds might be done at school, studying the parts of 


Send to the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for a pam- 


phlet Uses of the 1040 Census Data in Schools. 
SAvailable from the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents. 
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a milking machine might be possible at a local hardware store, and the use of 
a milking machine or hand milking might be taught on a farm. 


In October, 1942, the Future Farmers of America, a national organiza- 
tion of boys studying vocational agriculture, adopted two items in their annual 
program of work for 1942-43 which provided (1) co-operation with the High 
School Victory Corps, and (2) that chapters assist in the training of inexpe- 
rienced city youth to do farm work, It is hoped that many Victory Farm 
Volunteer groups can go to near-by farming areas where Future Farmer 
chapters are established for the purpose of affording an experience of living on 
farms over week ends and during the short vacations. The plan is that each 
Future Farmer will invite a Victory Farm Volunteer to spend week ends and 
other periods with him on the home farm. The Victory Farm Volunteers 
will get as much skill training as they can but more important than that, they 
will get a taste of farm life and form friendships with farm people. Perhaps 
some of these city youth will conclude that they cannot adapt themselves to 
farm living. Thus, this part of the training will have a selective function. 


Previous to farm visits, the Victory Farm Volunteers should study de- 
scriptions of jobs they are likely to do while on farms, The state supervisor 
and local adviser can help in finding these job descriptions. Many individuals 
can assist the local adviser in the training program. In every community there 
are persons now engaged in farming and others in occupations related to 
farming. Examples of the latter are milk distributors, farm implement dealers, 
cannery operators, and packing-plant officials who can not only advise with 
the prospective workers but who can make available the teaching facilities of 
canneries, dairies, farm implement warehouses, packing plants, and similar 
teaching opportunities. Sometimes teachers of agriculture in surrounding 
areas will assist. The state college of agriculture has an extension-service staff 
representing many different phases of farming. Prospective workers need 
not only technical help from these persons but their moral support and 
interest. It is the adviser’s function to enlist the aid of these persons and 
agencies. 


To secure satisfactory results, the farmer-employer or his representative 
should oversee the activities of inexperienced worker groups. The farmer him- 
self has little time to spare during the harvest season. Some large farms employ 
special adult overseers for inexperienced groups. Youth leadership has a place 
here. In some schools, older boys who worked last summer are being trained 
to serve as group leaders in 1943. A good training program may well include 
development of youth leaders. However, such leaders must be responsible to 
the farmers. In some schools the program of training activities may fit into the 
school schedule of studies. Where this is impossible, the adviser and the 
Victory Farm Volunteers should devote as much extracurriculum time as 
possible to the program. 
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FARM VOLUNTEERS 





THE SELECTION OF VICTORY 


Most members of the High School Victory Corps will range between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. All members of the Corps will be eligible for 
membership in the Victory Farm Volunteers. Such membership conflicts very 
slightly, if any, with membership in one of the five divisions because the time 
of the Volunteers will be needed mostly during the summer months. In gen- 
eral, prospective workers, who are sixteen and seventeen years old will be 
more in demand as farm workers. It will be permissible if students just under 
the fourteen-year limit begin their training if they are fourteen by the time 








they are employed. 

The young worker must be physically fit. Each young worker should be 
certified as physically fit on the basis of a physical examination. If there is any 
doubt regarding the moral fitness of a young worker he should not be en- 
couraged to become a Victory Farm Volunteer member since he may live in 
the home of the farmer who would, therefere, not want to employ him. This 
statement applies particularly to individual farm placements. 


The prospective Victory Farm Volunteer member must have the proper 
attitude toward farm work and life on the farm. Therefore, it is essential 
that prospective workers realize the situation they will face when employed on 
farms. A few week ends on a farm will acquaint the prospective workers with 
the situation on farms and will help develop the proper attitude toward farm 
work, or will convince the worker that he should not-spend his summer there. 

Girls who are strong and physically fit can be trained to do many kinds 
of farm work. In some cases farmers prefer girls to boys for specialized jobs 
such as picking certain small fruits. Occasionally they are willing to combine 
farm work with work related to the farm home such as caring for the vegetable 
garden and canning. Such girls can easily find a place to work on a farm. 
Girls should become Volunteers if they meet the general qualifications. 

At the beginning of their employment on farms many young workers 
become discouraged, not because of the physical demands on them but be- 
cause farm life is so different from their accustomed way of living. The quiet 
of the countryside is strange and some of these young people are away from 
home to live in the country for the first time. It is important, therefore, that 
only youth who are able to make adjustments to farm life seek individual 
placement on farms. 

EMPLOYMENT ON FARMS 

Early determination of need for inexperienced farm labor has been indi- 
cated as essential to a strong training program. A survey of the total need for 
farm labor is frequently made by local committees in farming areas, It is 
generally understood that the farmers of an area will not employ inexperienced 
youth until the usual sources of farm labor are known to be exhausted. 
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If the local unit of the Victory Farm Volunteers is in a large city high 
school and employment must be on farms some distance from the homes of 
prospective young workers, the problem becomes more complicated. The local 
adviser will need to consult with the State Supervisor of Victory Farm Volun- 
teers or the Extension Director at the State agricultural college to determine 
in what area inexperienced farm labor is needed. 

The next step is finally to select the area or areas in which the Victory 
Farm Volunteers will be placed and consult with the county extension service. 
If there is a local committee on inexperienced farm labor, the adviser should 
consult with its members. If possible, these Victory Farm Volunteers should 
visit the selected farm area or areas during the winter or spring months for 
the purpose of meeting prospective farmer employers and securing tentative 


placement. 

There are several kinds of employment situations in which inexperienced 
farm workers may find themselves. The most important are (1) working as 
individuals and living on farms, (2) working as individuals and living at 
home, (3) working in groups and living at home, and (4) working in groups 
and living in a work camp. 

Representatives of the Agricultural Extension Service should take the 
responsibility for obtaining satisfactory working and living conditions and in 
co-operation with agencies other than the public schools will be primarily 
responsible for determining such things as wages, hours, transportation, and liv- 
ing conditions but this does not relieve the public schools from the responsi- 
bility of protecting the interests of their students, Parents will usually hold the 
schools responsible for unsatisfactory conditions. In evaluating living and 
working conditions it is recommended that the statement, Guides to Successful 
Employment of Non-Farm Youth in War-time Agriculture, be used. 

It is especially important that Victory Farm Volunteers who will live on 
farms find situations where their educational and physical needs will be met. 
Representatives of the County Extension Service will be primarily responsible 
for approving farms where Victory Farm Volunteers will work but it is essen- 
tial that public school representatives have a voice in the determination of 
standards of selection and their enforcement. 


In a few cases where young workers have to go some distance from home, 
work camps are essential. Such camps give rise to many troublesome prob- 
lems and usually represent desperate need for harvest labor. Farm labor com- 
mittees are usually responsible for establishing camps. Local and state regula- 
tions often govern living conditions in these camps. Sometimes schools in the 
communities are used as camps and the gymnasiums used as barracks. Under 
this plan school cafeterias are used to supply meals and school buses are used to 
furnish transportation for the workers to farms. A good camp should have a 


program of recreational activities. 
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Many private organizations have summer camps attended by boys and 
girls who are in the public schools and who engage in farm work on neighbor- 
ing farms as part of their camping programs. The Victory Farm Volunteers 
should in no way displace or compete with these organizations. Prospective 
campers should be invited to participate in the training program of the Victory 
Farm Volunteers. 
EMPLOYER-WORKER RELATIONSHIP 
Each Victory Farm Volunteer should aim to give effective service to the 
farmer or farmers for whom he works and in addition he should strive for the 
greatest possible personal development. Several factors are involved in reaching 
this two-fold aim. Careful matching of employer and worker is necessary. 
Knowledge of the prospective worker and knowledge of the farm and farmer 
must be brought together. This may mean good personnel records or a coming 
together of representatives of the schools and the Extension Service. 

If the farmer is to get the most effective service from Victory Farm 
Volunteers he must realize what it means to the non-farm boy to enter a new 
world and he must treat him like a son. Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
attitude of the farmer. Both the employer and the worker need help in ad- 
justing to a situation which is difficult for both parties. Constant attention to 
the employer-worker relationship throughout the summer is essential. 

It shall be the responsibility of the Extension Service to keep in constant 
touch with the youth workers and farmer employers to adjust misunderstand- 
ings, assist farmers with on-the-job training, help youth adjust themselves to 
farm life, assure their participation in community social and recreational ac- 
tivities, and arrange for shifting workers where such change seems desirable. 
It shall be the goal of this supervision to make certain that the interests of non- 
farm youth are protected and that farmers receive a reasonable return in work. 

The public schools will have the responsibility for “on-the-job” group 
training assisted by the Extension Service and other agencies where the public 
schools are lacking in necessary facilities. It is recognized that on-the-job 
individual training will be the responsibility of the farmer employer. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 

The Victory Farm Volunteers should continue to function during the 
summer. Members who are located on farms close together should have oc- 
casional summer meetings. Those responsible for follow-up of employer- 
worker relationships should arrange these meetings. 

Part of the benefits of rural life come from participation in community 
affairs. The community should invite young workers to participate in its 
affairs; to attend church, to attend social and recreational events. Leaders in 
the community should recognize their service and young people living in the 
community should make them feel at home. 





















Urban Youth Help in Food Production 


This report by the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Frank W. Husparp, Director, under the general topic, EDUCATION 
AND MANPOWER, concerns the training of youth and the aid that youth 
could give in the provision of needed manpower in the harvesting of crops. 
All of the materials and programs presented were compiled by the Research 
Division of the National Educational Association. These reports of practices 
may be of assistance to School Administrators in the consideration and develop- 
ment of future school programs. 


THERE Is a great deal of discussion of how high-school students might be 
used in 1943 to harvest crops. Some government officials have seemed to 
advocate that the high schools should be closed — all or most of them — in 
order to provide farm labor. Others contend that the general closing of schools 
would result in an oversupply of labor in many areas and lead eventually to 
exploitation of youth, maladjustment of wages for harvesters, and increases 
in juvenile delinquency. 

There are a number of Federal and state agencies working upon the 
problem. No doubt fine things will be proposed soon through the High School 
Victory Corps, the 4-H Clubs, and the Future Farmers of America. While we 
are waiting for nation-wide plans it will be worthwhile to consider a plan 


developed in Marin County, California, by Oliver R. Hartzell, Superintendent 
of Schools, San Rafael, California. An important thing to note is that this 
harvest plan was developed by local officials to meet certain local conditions. 
Without this local or regional planning many serious mistakes can be made. 


THE MARIN COUNTY HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS’ HARVEST-AID PLAN 

Two procedures have been approved for supplying student labor during 
harvest periods, to the ranchers in Marin, Sonoma, and Napa Counties. The 
first plan provides for a camp on the ranch, supervised and conducted by the 
school authorities of the school of residence. The second plan provides a 
method by which high-school students, from areas where there is no demand 
for harvest labor, shall be quartered in the homes of the high-school students 
in or near the harvest area. 

The first plan is well understood by all school authorities and requires 
adequate camp facilities, including sleeping quarters, cooking facilities, toilet 
and bath facilities, as well as provision for recreation and complete supervision 
on and off the job. 

For harvest areas a short distance from the residence of students, provision 
may be made for travel by special bus to and from work each day. Where this 
is possible, many of the camp difficulties will be avoided. 

The second plan is an innovation, and will require considerable prepara- 
tion far in advance of the harvest season. Students willing to work must 
become acquainted with students living in the harvest area; the parents of 
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students in each group should become individually acquainted, through cor- 
respondence at least. A calendar of approximate harvest time and nature of 
the crop should be prepared for each harvest area. Finally, definite commit- 
ments should be made by individuals of each group. 

Procedures Approved 

1. Each high school in a harvest area shall prepare a harvest calendar, 
giving dates and nature of the crop or crops, and an estimate of the number 
of student workers required. The harvest dates must be approximate, depend- 
ing on weather conditions. This calendar shall be sent to the chairman of the 
Marin County Man-power Committee, who will compile a composite calendar 
covering the entire area. Each high school will be furnished copies of this 
composite calendar. 

2. Each high school shall have students register for work in any or all 
of the areas for the dates specified in the calendar. High-school students in 
harvest areas may register for work in other areas on out-of-season dates in 
their own areas, as well as for work in their own areas during the local harvest 
season. 

3. Each high school in or near a harvest area shall have all students reg- 
ister who will be willing to have “work students” live in their homes during 
the harvest season. It will be specifically provided that all such work students 
must be charged a fixed board and room fee. The amount of the fee to be deter- 
mined by the high school in the harvest area or by action of the Principals’ 
Association. This policy must be strictly adhered to in order to avoid embar- 
rassment. 

4. After students of both groups have been registered as provided for in 
paragraphs 2 and 3, the principal of the school of the “work students” shall 
send to each principal ot the school in the harvest area the list of names and 
addresses, with ages, of work students who have volunteered for that area. 
The harvest area principal shall assign these work students to students of his 
school. Boys to be assigned to boys of the same age, and girls to girls of the 
same age. Such assignment would be subject to change upon request by 
either student. 

5. The “area student” (student living in the harvest area) should im- 
mediately write to the “work student” and attempt to establish an acquaint- 
ance. After this has been accomplished the parents should be asked to cor- 
respond and make detailed arrangements for the work student during the 
assigned harvest season. The principal of the school may prepare a form 
letter or bulletin explaining the plan and local conditions, and give his en- 
dorsement to the plan. This letter or bulletin could be enclosed with the 
letter written by the student. 

6. After the parents of the area student and of the work student have 
consented to the arrangements, the area principal should prepare an assign- 
ment form indicating the name of the work student invited to live at the home 
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of his student, giving the name of the area student, his parents’ names, the 
address, phone number, and if possible the ranch on which the work is to be 
done. The parents in the harvest area agree to give the same care and super- 
vision to the guest student as is accorded their own child. This form should 
be signed by the parents who issue this invitation. The guest student and his 
parents must agree to accept the regulations and discipline of the home at 
which the student is a guest. 

7. These assignment forms should then be forwarded by the area prin- 
cipal to the principal of the work student, who would approve it and give it 
to the work student. A record of all such assignments should be kept by the 
principal. 

8. The principal of the high school at which the work students are en- 
rolled should make provision for the transportation of his students to and 
from the harvest area. A teacher of the home school of the work students 
should be assigned as supervisor in each harvest area to assist the students in 
making their adjustments as well as to make necessary reassignments. 

g. Excepting for the preparation of the harvest calendar, which will be 
published by the Marin County Man-power Committee, all arrangements are 
made under the direction of the two high-school principals concerned. 

10. Publicity is essential to the success of this effort. The support of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, the service clubs, the women’s clubs, the PTA, 
the farm organizations, and the U. S. Employment Service, should be solicited. 
A bulletin from the high-school principal addressed to the homes of the 
students will be a very effective method of securing support. Work should be 
begun on this program early in 1943, in order to have all plans and arrange- 
ments completed before the close of school in June. 


RURAL AND NON-RURAL STUDENTS TO MEET FARM LABOR NEEDS 


Another program that is receiving nation-wide attention is that of training 
young men and women more or less unfamiliar with farm work who live in 
urban communities for work on the farm. Plans are being considered in some 
areas to provide an intensive training program to give these people at least a 
general knowledge of farm work and, where possible, to develop in them 
routine and specialized farm skills that are readily acquired in a short intensive 
training period and of use to relieve the farm labor shortage. 

The drastic shortage of many foods at the very time we need the greatest 
output possible for our men and women in the services, our Allies, and our- 
selves, particularly our war workers, puts the spotlight on farm problems. The 
farmers face no greater problem at the present time than that of obtaining 
adequate farm labor. At times workers may be desired only for specific harvest- 
ing jobs, but the wider view encompasses the greater need for workers suf- 
ficiently skilled to carry out many phases of routine and specialized farm labor. 
Youth can be trained to take its place in both categories. 
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The U. S. Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency is coming to 
the aid of the farmers with help in solving their labor-shortage problem. 
Courses under the auspices of the Office of Education are being offered in 
Vocational Training for Rural War Production Workers.! Any state may be- 
come eligible to receive Federal money for the cost of approved courses in this 
war production training program. Each state desiring to participate is required 
to submit a plan to the Chief of the Agricultural Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. This state plan must set forth the co- 
operative relationship between the state board for vocational education and 
the U. S. Office of Education and include the types of courses to be offered, 
methods and standards of operation, and the basis for preparing the required 
budget. While all states have shown interest, the extent to which they have 
participated in setting up the courses has varied. 

Responsibility for the operation of the training program lies with the 
state board for vocational education which may conduct the program (1) 
through local boards of education, (2) directly, and (3) through other public 
agencies operating public educational facilities. 

The following courses have been approved by the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission: 

1. Operation, care, and repair of tractors, trucks, and automobiles (in- 
cluding both gas and Diesel engines). Misc. 2613, Revised. U. S. Office of 
Education. 

2. Metalwork, including welding, tempering, drilling, shaping, and 
machinery repair. Misc. 2614, Revised. 

3. Woodworking. This course must not include furniture making, 
cabinet work, or model making. Misc. 2615, Revised. 

4. Elementary electricity, including operation, care, and repair of elec- 
trical equipment, and wiring for light and power. Misc. 2616, Revised. 

5. Repair, operation, and construction of farm machinery and equip- 
ment. Misc. 2634. 

6. Increasing milk production.” 

7. Increasing poultry production (meats).? 

8. Increasing egg production.* 

g. Increasing pork production.” 

10. Increasing beef production.” 

11. Increasing mutton, lamb, and wool production.” 

12. Increasing soybean production.” 

13. Increasing peanut production.” 

14. Increasing vegetable production (commercial ).* 

1This vocational training program is not to be confused with agricultural work of the High School 
Victory Corps. The Rural War Production Worker plan is primarily designed to train out-of-school adults 
(17 years or over) for full-time employment as farm workers 


“Misc. 2636. All these Miscellancous publications are available through the U. S. Office of Education, 


Washington, D. ¢ 
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The United States’: Employment Service can furnish the following types 
of information: 

1. Labor market data — current supply and demand of workers with 
certain skills, including demands in other localities as reflected by labor clear- 
ance among offices. 

2. Job information — employer requirements for specific jobs. 

3. Number of out-of-school persons registered with the employment 
service with data concerning work history, previous training, interests, and 
evaluation of qualifications and potentialities for different kinds of work. 

4. Farm labor needs. 

The program has been formulated with a view to the needs of out-of- 
school rural and non-rural persons with ability to profit from the instruction 
offered and on the probability that they will accept agricultural employment 
when offered to them. The courses are free and may be organized for as few 
as ten enrollees. The maximum number to be enrolled will depend upon the 
individual course and the facilities available. Each class session, whenever 
given, must offer at least two clock-hours of instruction. The courses vary 
from twenty to thirty-six hours of instruction over a period of two to six 
weeks. They are open to boys and girls, seventeen or over, as well as to adults. 

In New York State according to the Civil Service Leader (New York) 
of January 19, 1943, free transportation to and from home, and free board and 
tuition at one of several state agricultural and technical schools are offered to 
young men and women anywhere in the state who want to become dairy and 
farm poultry workers. The course lasts one month and several will be started 
before April 1, 1943 to supply the great demand for this type of worker. 

Previous farm experience is unnecessary. The requirements are: (1) 
physical fitness, and (2) a guarantee to perform at least eight months of farm 
service following training. In New York applications are received through 
the nearest United States Employment Service office, the director of the nearest 
institute, the nearest secondary-school principal or superintendent of schools, 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Education, State Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York. Successful candidates are assured employment on satisfactory 
farms at monthly wages figured according to their experience and ability. 

One divergence by New York from the general plan is that in case one 
does not accept farm employment after the training period, the obligation to 
the school can be cleared by paying to the school the cost of the room, board, 
and transportation, not more than $50. The tuition, as always, is free. 

Particularly for boys who are through school and face an interval of sev- 
eral months to a year before induction into the armed services, no greater 
opportunity to serve one’s country presents itself. The country as a whole will 
profit by this labor of youth, and youth, healthy and disciplined by the de- 
mands of farm life, will face the burdens of the future, clear-eyed and ready 


to take each problem in its stride. 
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Organizing Our Schools for Victory 


CARL C. BYERS 
Superintendent of Schools, Parma, Cleveland, Ohio 


YouTH Has made the statement that “we are coming to claim our 
heritage.” Today this statement is ringing out a challenge that is being met 
on the educational front with a vigor and enthusiasm which indicates that 
we are assuming our responsibility in preparing for a better world which will 
arise as a result of the global struggle in which we are now engaged. What 
is this heritage? It is the opportunity for a free public education. 

Our thinking and planning has been in the direction of a “schools at war” 
program for some time, with increased emphasis since Pearl Harbor. One 
is aware that the schools are playing and will continue to play a large role 
in their respective communities as the war goes on. The question that looms 
before us in varying proportions is: To what extent shall we go? People talk 
about an all-out war effort and yet they are somewhat confused as to its mean- 
ing—should the war-service activities with growing youth border on sensa- 
tionalism or should the school proceed quietly and orderly with a revision of 
courses of study and the introduction of other activities which will gear the 
educational program to the war effort. In the final analysis one should be 
more concerned with what takes place within the individual as a result of 
the program rather than the creation of temporary outcomes brought about 
through the medium of emotional display and outward enthusiasm. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to tell how to organize a school for 
victory. All schools have initiated a war-service program to varying degrees. 
There is a wealth of suggested program material available—in fact so much 
material is on hand that it is confusing at times as to where the emphasis 
should be concentrated. All schools have revised their courses in one way or 
another. Pre-flight courses, a new emphasis on mathematics and sciences, 
physical-fitness programs, industrial arts, training for essential mechanical 
trades, first aid courses, commercial curriculums adjustments, and the like, 
have all appeared on the educational front. Our boys are on their way into 
the armed services. A great many unanswered questions loom large in their 
minds. This means that careful direction is needed. In other words, in Par- 
ma’s war-service program the counsellor has come into his own. No longer 
can we think of the counsellor as an added “frill or fad” to the educational 
horizon. The girls are studying nutrition, first aid, and home nursing on their 
way to render important service on the home front. It is safe to state that 
education “as usual” is out, but don’t be alarmed. It is being discovered 
that it’s possible to do things differently than they have been done before. 

1Talk delivered before the War-Service Meeting at Columbus, Ohio, sponsored by the State 
Department of Education. 
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Today as curriculums are revised in keeping with the war effort, care 
must be taken not to neglect certain lasting things which are necessary to per- 
petuate our way of life. We are preparing youth not only for the emergency, 
but we are building the foundations for tomorrow—days of opportunity for 
the youth of a democratic society. Woven into the war-service program must 
be constant reemphasis on the importance of solid foundation materials, 


such as character, purpose, industry, and mastery. 
THE FUNCTION OF DEMOCRACY 


In organizing our schools for victory it should first of all be kept in mind 
that the function of a school in a democracy is to provide—(1) The study 
of democracy as a way of life, and (2) the practice of democracy as a way 
of life. The dictator-stereotyped teacher is out. This type of teaching represents 
an easy, subdued method, but it is not the American way. How can self- 
respect, initiative, independent personality, and self-reliance, without demo- 
cratic opportunities to practice these qualities necessary for worthy citizenship 
be developed? The desired outcome is the development of a personality that 
is “in tune” with the democratic method of thinking, planning, and living. 
How can the above be accomplished? It is certain that progress will be made 
if our war-service efforts train the pupil (1) to live co-operatively with his 
classmates, (2) to assume responsibility for the improvement of his school 
environment, (3) to know himself as an individual and also as a member of 
society, and (4) to see that going to school is a part of his preparation for 
contributing membership in a democratic society. The molding of a human 
personality—this is an important phase of our task which cannot be over- 
looked. Along with our technical and academic training must be the training 
of effective and intelligent citizens, effective so that they can do things that 
contribute to war economy, and intelligent so that they will realize what we 
are fighting for and why, and be able to assume responsibility in maintain- 
ing the peace to follow. The safeguards must be assured that are essential 
to the “good life” by providing (1) recreation that recreates body, mind, 
and spirit, (2) an understanding of American social, political, and economic 
institutions and ideal (3) democratic method-—free discussion, free expres- 
sion, right of criticism—and (4) the opportunity to assume responsibility 
for growth in accordance with capacities. 

In the present-day situation parents are more concerned than ever before 
in what lies ahead for their children. This presents an opportunity for a 
closer working together between the school and the home in the war-service 
program with the end result that both so-called problem teachers and problem 
parents will be minimized. Too often parents seem content to sit by and watch 
with a fatalistic attitude the antics and activities of young people and then say 
“What are we coming to—why doesn’t the school do something about it?,” 
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but they proceed to do very little about it. Then the schools say, “It isn’t our 
problem—why doesn’t the home do something about it?” If some of the 
problems can be handled better by the home, then somewhere in the war- 
service program the present generation must be trained so that when they 
grow up the home will assume a larger share of such responsibility. 


REMAINING IN SCHOOL IS ESSENTIAL 
One of the greatest problems with which we are faced today is the re- 
tention of our youth in school. Our national leaders have said time after 
time that youth will make their greatest contribution to national welfare by 
continuing their planned school programs. Nothing but eventual disappoint- 
ment and loss of opportunity can be predicted for boys and girls who are 
now withdrawing from school, once the emergency is past. It is our duty 
to impress upon them the fact that they will travel this “educational high- 
way” but once and that they are deserving of the best educational oppor- 
tunities available. Ten years from now those who withdraw will probably 
say “I’m sorry I didn’t finish my school work. I wish I had it to do over 
again.” Then it is too late—today it must be forcefully shown to our boys 
and girls and it must be pointed out that regularity of attendance and being 
on time are important foundation stones upon which a life is being built. 
It is difficult to strengthen the foundation after the building is completed. 
We must retain them in school by working hand in hand with business 
and industry through the medium of part-time work and student co-operative 
plan. It must be made an educational work experience. The problem between 
business and education is mutual—the preparation of democratic young 
Americans to live for America. It has been forcefully stated that the demo- 
cratic process is one of arriving jointly at values and convictions. 


WAR SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN ONE SCHOOL 


Briefly, an attempt will be made to picture what one secondary school in 
Ohio has done in gearing its program to the war effort. Parma-Schaaf High 
School is a representative medium-sized high school with an enrollment of 
1039 students and is located in Parma, a suburb of Cleveland. The students 
and faculty have initiated a number of activities which are bringing the boys 
and girls to a realization of their part in the war. 

A. In direct relation to the guidance and Victory Corps program, the 
Kuder Preference Record is being administered to all juniors and seniors to 
direct the attention of these students toward occupational areas or branches 
of the armed services which appear to be particularly promising in the light 
of their preferences. The results provide very helpful material for counsellor- 
student-parent conferences. 

B. A pre-flight aeronautics course has created a great deal of enthusiasm 
for a group of seniors. Courses in algebra, geometry, and current enrollment 
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in either chemistry or physics were prerequisites for eligibility to take the 
course. To date they have assembled a complete ground trainer and are 
now working on a wind tunnel. 

C. A course in radio and electricity has displaced descriptive physics. 

D. A work-experience plan has been organized in order better to co 
operate with business and industry in this critical period and at the same 
time enable us to retain the boys and girls in school until graduation. Certain 
minimum requirements must be met and parent approval secured for partic- 
ipation. Make-up work is covered in a weekly report on a work-experience 
blank. 

E. A course in first aid is being offered to junior and senior girls. The 
course consists of twenty hours and one-<ighth of a credit will be granted if 
the student receives certification. 

F. All senior boys are taking physical education three times a week in- 
stead of the normal two periods weekly. This is in line with pre-induction 
training as the instructor is providing information and practice in military 
science as part of the physical-fitness program. 

G. Commercial curriculum adjustments are being made toward better 
fitting the girls to take jobs in industry upon graduation. 

H. A home nursing course is being planned for senior girls in co-opera- 
tion with the Cuyahoga County Health Association. 

I. A “Schools at War Program” scrapbook was prepared in which the 
school is reported on its war activities to date. 

J. The school is proceeding quietly and orderly, but at the same time 
cautiously in tying all of its activities into the Victory Corps program, so 
that it isn’t just a “flash in the pan” program of outward demonstration with 
no lasting outcomes. The biggest problem at present seems to be in creating 
interest in General Membership. It is being pointed out to the student that 
the performance of good work in his school subjects is certainly worthy co- 
operation with the nation’s war effort and makes him eligible for General 
Membership in the Victory Corps. 

K. In keeping with sound democratic procedures an Advisory Council 
made up of three faculty members and three students has been set up. This 
council is in addition to the Student Council and Cabinet and is consulted by 
the principal on major questions of policy and program in connection with 
extracurriculum activities. 

L. In addition to the above listed activities, along with the schools of 
America, Parma-Schaaf High School is enthusiastically participating in the sale 
of war bonds and stamps, and the various salvage drives, which are so essential 
in winning the war. The school has adopted as the slogan for all its war- 
service activities, “Give It Your Best.” 
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Occupational Adjustment in Time of War 
A STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT! 


WHEN THE Secondary-School Principals Association gave major attention 
to the problem of youth and work with the initiation of its Occupational 
Adjustment Study in June 1939’, there were two main aspects to be con- 
sidered. These were the questions of finding jobs for youths and that of 
determining how the secondary school might best prepare its pupils for work 
and help them become successfully adjusted once working. 

Then youths were clamoring for jobs. Today, jobs, military and civilian, 
are clamoring for youth. This does not mean that the problem of youth and 
work has been solved. Far from it. Today, finding jobs for youth no longer 
troubles us, but finding the right kind of work still remains as a problem 
and has become even more pressing than before. 


The shortage of man power for the war progam has become common- 
place knowledge. Intimately related to the general effort to alleviate 
this shortage is the secondary-school’s program of occupational adjustment. 
It would seem that the chief function of any occupational 


program today should be to get youth into productive work of value to the 


country as quickly as possible consistent with the potentialities of any given 
individual and to help boys who are going, or will soon go into military 
service accomplish that transition with as much benefit to themselves and to 
the military effort of the country as can be derived. 


PROGRAM FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


It seems to this committee that the first step is for each secondary school 
to develop such an atmosphere or climate of opinion as will make its students 
eager to prepare themselves as rapidly and as well as possible for the parts 
which they have to play. This is not meant to be taken as a plea for excessive 
and uncritical emotionalism carried on in the name of patriotism. Neither is 
it to be taken as meaning that this committee advocates neglecting general 
education completely in favor of giving exclusive attention to the development 
of specialized skills. Some aspects of general education may have to go 
temporarily. Other phases such as those dealing with the fundamental tools 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic (to which might be added oral expres- 


1This committee on Occupational Adjustment is composed of the following members: John R. 
Berry, Professor of Education, University of Miami, Miami, Florida; George E. Hutcherson, Chief, Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance, State Department of Education, Albany, New York; C. Darl Long, 
Principal, Hastings-on-Hudson High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York; DeWitt S$. Morgan, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; D. V. Skala, Principal, Lawrence Park Township High 
School, Lawrence Park, Erie, Pennsylvania; and Edward Landy, Chairman, Director of Guidance, Montclair 
High School, Montclair, New Jersey. 

2Vide the reports published by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in Tue 


ButLetiIn; Occupational Adjustment and the School, No. 93, November 1940, and The School Follows 
Through, No. 101, November 1941. 
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sion), and the development of citizenship may well have to be intensified 
and expanded. 

The second step is for the school to streamline and step-up its efforts at 
getting youth into productive work and helping boys make the transition into 
military life. The High School Victory Corps program offers some excellent 
suggestions for both of these steps. Presumably more will be forthcoming. This 
committee approves of the plan whereby representatives of the National 
Association should take the initiative in suggesting a co-operative program 
of action with the High School Victory Corps, the Office of Education, 
and any other appropriate agencies for developing any techniques or tools 
which may help the high school streamline its occupational adjustment pro- 
gram. This is an imperative task which demands speedy action. It demands 
the thinking and effort of many in the field of secondary education. Because 
of the speed required, the results will not be letter-perfect and mistakes will 
be made, Lut the sum total of the values to be derived will far outweigh 


any defects. 
RESULTS EXPECTED 


Let us be specific about some of the concrete results which might be 
obtained. For example, there is need for the school to be able to identify 
quickly and with a minimum of effort groups of pupils who may fall within 
certain categories. Assume that a naval aviation procurement officer wished 
to speak to seventeen-year-old boys of excellent physical condition who 
wanted to fly and who would make good candidates for commissioned 
officers rank. In such a case the principal might call a meeting of all seven- 
teen-year-old boys who wanted to fly to listen to the officer. If, on the 
other hand, he could select quickly a smaller, more homogeneous group 
who would be more likely to satisfy all the criteria) how much more 
satisfactory that would be. Many more instances of this kind could be 
cited, What is needed possibly for situations of this kind is a quick sort- 
ing card upon which can be recorded essential information speedly and 
easily. Tools of this kind could be developed and offered the principals 
through the co-operative action urged above. 

Another specific result which could be obtained might be the develop- 
ment or compilation of a list of devices for increasing both the tryout and 
training opportunities of a given school. One large mid-western city 
has added training opportunities in a variety of much needed skills such 
as typing, office machine operation, and others by offering these before 
and after regular school hours. The high school of a smaller eastern city 
is permitting its pupils to leave school early in the day to undertake train- 
ing in auto machanics at local garages. These are but few samples of definite 
activities which could be compiled and distributed among the member schools 


of the Association. 
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A third major achievement could be the development of a definite 
statement of policy with respect to the problems of acceleration and the 
recommending of specific and concrete steps to adopt to hasten that proc- 
ess. It would seem desirable under present-day conditions to accelerate 
youth as rapidly as possible into productive work or advanced training con- 
sistent with their potentialities. Obviously acceleration should not mean 
merely omitting or skipping school work. Are heavier pupil loads, summer 
school programs, evening school work, and continuation programs desir- 
able? A definite statement of policy and specific suggestions which will 
carry authoritative weight are needed.’ 


BASIS FOR GRANTING DIPLOMA 


Possibly the whole question of the diploma will have to be explored 
in connection with the problem of acceleration. Should the diploma con- 
tinue to be granted only on the basis of completion of so many credits 
or units of subject matter? Is the diploma as it stands today a real crite- 
rion of accomplishment? Is it possible to develop other bases for the grant- 
ing of diplomas which will permit a wise and effective program of ac- 
celeration? Undoubtedly there are many pupils now in school who could 
be in productive work both to their own advantage and that of the nation. 
Others ought possibly to be in schools of advanced training. But many of 
these pupils remain in the secondary school chiefly for the sake of secur- 
ing a high-school diploma. If the diploma could be granted to them when 
they had shown themselves to be ready for it rather than at the end of so 
many years or the completion of an arbitrary number of credits it would 
greatly facilitate the process of getting youth into productive work. 

In addition to the above it would seem imperative for the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals to undertake consideration now 
of two long-range problems. The first is one which directly concerns our 
Association. We ought now to begin laying plans, formulating policies, 
and developing techniques and tools for the occupational adjustment of 
pupils who will be in the secondary school when the war ends. The 
second problem is concerned with the post-war occupational adjustment of 
young men returning to civilian life from the armed services. We should be 
prepared either to initiate a suitable program for these young men or to co- 
operate with any governmental agencies which are established to facilitate 
their return to civilian occupational life. 

Once again this committee stresses the need for immediate and ef- 
fective action undertaken in co-operation with other proper agencies and 
urges the Executive Committee of the Association to give this matter its 


urgent attention. 


3Statement of policy ‘‘War-time Acceleration of Secondary-School Pupils’’ issued and published in 
THe Buiretin, February 1942, No. 104, pp. 29-32. 





The Impact of War on Secondary Education 


HENRY W. HOLMES 


Professor of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Tuis war will shake our educational system and our social order 
to their very foundations. Those who think this country can go on pretty 
much as usual must be living in a dream. “Reform” may have to be 
postponed until the fighting stops; “reform” may not have been well 
planned or wisely carried out by those who have been at it up to now; 
“reform” may be a dangerous notion anyway: but those who want to see 
this country or the world go blithely forward in the well-worn paths for- 
get the nature of this war. 

We call it global—do we understand the meaning of that term? Con- 
tinents are myth. Oceans are pathways, not defenses. Distances by air are 
buggy rides. Communication is instantaneous. Nothing can keep the peo- 
ples of the world from making common cause for human betterment in 
one way or another. World history has begun and isolation is childish. 


Furthermore, this war stirs human thought as none has ever done be- 
fore, because it is a war about ideas. The Japs and the Germans are fight- 
ing for a theory of life.” 

We are not merely defending our own country but attacking the 
enemy’s views of what human beings should be and do. We are assert- 
ing our own views—and getting clearer in our minds about them as 
we fight to make them prevail.” 

The business of fighting a global war for a universal human faith 
cannot be completed, dropped, and forgotten, while we go back to the 
old ways. 

If the war is short, it will challenge and disturb us less; but no one 
seems to think the war is likely to be short. If it is over before Christmas 
1945, we shall be fortunate. No one can be happy at the prospect; but 
there is one sense in which educators may at least be hopeful:—the 
whole meaning and drift of events, all the pressures and demands of the 
war and of peace after an Allied victory, are on the side of education. 
The freedom we shall win for the world is only a chance for folks to 
educate themselves. Democracy isn’t a finished thing, which works smoothly 
to good ends once it is set up. Democracy clears the way for a good life 

1Address before the Pennsylvania Branch of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
a department of the National Education Association. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. December 29, 1942. 


2See Wittlesey, German Strategy of World Conquest, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
3See Conant, Our Fighting Faith; Perry, Our Side is Right; and Kohn, World Order in Historical 


Perspective, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. 
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but doesn’t guarantee it. Justice must be done, friendliness made warm 
in our hearts, the goods we need produced and properly distributed, con- 
veniences and beauties and discoveries encouraged, forms of worship and 
expression tolerantly discussed and joyously attempted. Life can be in- 
finitely richer, its abundance open to more people, its achievements far 
more admirable. Are we, as educators, satisfied with things as they are, 
here and now? The American way of life is good; it is worth the sacrifice 
involved in defeating the Nazis and Japs; but unless we make it better 
than it was or is, our boys have died to give us chances that we threw 
away. The American way of life has included too much that is slipshod, 
cheap, and corrupt. It can be steadied, made more effective, raised to higher 
levels, cleansed. It is the chance to do these things, freely and co-oper- 
atively, that we shall get with victory. And the doing of them depends 
in many ways on education. 


WAYS THE WAR IS AFFECTING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


There are at least six ways in which the war is pressing on the 
secondary schools. Secondary education must be universal; much more 
varied and practical; more highly selective of talent needed for national 
tasks; more effective for health; more effective for citizenship in a national 
and world perspective; and better organized professionally for each of these 
objectives and for others. The following paragraphs represent a few 
somewhat controversial issues that need discussion. 

1. Localism is an American educational vice. Federal participation 
in the support of public education is long overdue. The problem of 
maintaining local initiative and responsibilities has been solved in theory and 
could be solved in practice without real difficulty. Universal secondary 
education—varied, selective, democratic—is a necessity for enduring world 
order; and as yet we have not achieved it in our own land, 

2. Secondary education must be thoroughly vocationalized. We have 
not prepared enough skilled workers for the army and navy in this war. 
We have never prepared enough for the constructive work to be done in 
peace; but that is partly the fault of an economy that did not provide 
enough jobs. Industry and education must get together. At the moment, 
every school should explore the immediate opportunities to adjust its 
graduates to the work to be done in or near its own locality. The senior 
high school has not done its duty unless it has given each of its graduates 
a marketable skill or preparation for an education which leads thereto on 
a higher level or occupational adjustment to the opportunities and require- 
ments of unskilled work. 

3. The secondary school should seek and exercise greater selective power. 
It should insist on standards in courses leading to vocational objectives, 
including post-collegiate objectives. In every course that leads toward 
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vocational competence (from typing to theology, from metal work to 
medicine) there should be no relaxing of requirements. But to kill the 
interest of students in literature, history, economics, and the humanities 
generally by dealing with them in the same exacting spirit is a serious 
mistake. Liberal education cannot be saved by keeping vocational training 
out of the schools; it can, however, be not only saved itself but made into 
a mighty instrument for the saving of the nations, if it is done by inspiring 
teachers, who can blow away the academic dust with which liberal stu- 
dies are too often covered. 

4. The health program in secondary schools is too narrowly conceived 
and does not have nearly enough time. Health inspection is inadequate; 
outdoor exercise for all at least one hour a day is seldom insisted on; nor 
are right health habits consistently checked. 

5. Social studies teachers bear a burden almost impossible to carry’; 
but they have not been recognized by the army as essential to the war 
effort.” This is a serious mistake from any point of view. Educational as- 
sociations, state and national, should appeal repeatedly and emphatically 
to the government for teachers—by deferment or even by release from the 
armed services or by assignment of men in uniform to schools, The secondary 
schools cannot deliver manpower at eighteen without teachers. 

6. It is idle to expect secondary schools to meet their. obligations to 
the nation if school salaries are too low or standards for the training of 
teachers and school officers empty or perfunctory. Democracy depends in 
a fundamental way on the development of autonomous professions. Only 
professional groups of high competence can ward off encroachments by 
bureaucratic government on the one hand while on the other they serve 
national unity and stimulate national life. Teachers and principals of 
secondary schools must press forward toward fuller professional com- 
petence and power.’ 


The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, National Education Association. 





*See Wilson and others, 
10 cents. 

5See Occupational Bulletin, No. 23, Selective Service. 
See Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, page 74. 








The Consumer Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has ready an attractive 96-page monograph 
for high-school students on all the elements of the fight against infla- 
tion—rationing, price, rent, and credit controls, emergency taxation, 
wage stabilization, consumer conservation, and personal economy. 


My Part in This War 


Order from Your Association. 25 cents. Usual Discounts. 

















Comments on Things That Are and Things to Come 


PAUL E. ELICKER 


Ewecutive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


THE POSTPONED CONVENTION AT St. Louis, Fepruary 26-Marcu 1, 1943 

AS ANNOUNCED IN THE BULLETIN for February, 1943, on page 6, all large 
gatherings involving the use of the public transportation system are being dis- 
couraged by the Office of Defense Transportation. The Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals believed it ad- 
visable, and in the interest of the national war effort to cancel the convention. 

Many requests have come to this office for copies of the addresses that 
were to be given at St. Louis on the war-time program, New Fronts for 
Secondary Education. To meet these many expressed requests and others, the 
April number of THe Buttetin will contain all the addresses of the convention 
that can be obtained from the speakers. 

RADIO BROADCAST 


In addition, a nation-wide radio broadcast is now being arranged by the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals as a regular number of 
THE PEOPLE'S PLATFORM, under the direction of Dr. Lyman Bryson, Educa- 
tional Director of the Columbia Broadcasting System. The general topic, 
What Kind of High-School Education for Leadership in the Post-War World, 
will be discussed by a panel of distinguished leaders chosen from several 
fields, including education, of our national life. 

Saturday evening, March 27, 1943: 

6:15-6:45 P.M., Eastern War Time 
5:15-5:45 P.M., Central War Time 
4:15-4:45 P.M., Mountain War Time 
3:15-3:45 P.M., Pacific War Time 

You and your school faculty should listen in through your local station 

that carries THE PEOPLE’s PLATFORM, Columbia Broadcasting System. 


ANOTHER BROADCAST OF INTEREST TO ALL IN EDUCATION 
Third National Teachers’ Meeting by Radio, presented by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association, over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting System—Tuesday afternoon, March 
23, 1943: 
6:00-6:30 P.M., Eastern War Time 
5:00-5:30 P.M., Central War Time 
4:00-4:30 P.M., Mountain War Time 
3:00-3:30 P.M., Pacific War Time 
Topic: The Long Look Ahead 
In the discussion of this topic, consideration will be given to the change 
and adjustment of educational policy and program of the United States in the 
post-war period and the place of education in the international scene as a 
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means of security for enduring peace and the understanding and strengthen- 
ing of democracy. 
WAR-TIME PUBLICATION SCHEDULE OF THE BULLETIN AND STUDENT LIFE 


The use of radio and professional publications becomes increasingly more 
important when other means, such as conventions, regional, state, and district 
meetings on educational policies and programs become more difficult. It shall 
be the policy of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals to 
distribute, to its members, these publications and other information that is of 
interest and assistance to educational leaders, on a schedule of publication 
that is now subject to war-time restrictions and limitations. It is being found 
that more and more time is required for the preparation and printing of our 
publications, due largely to the limited amount of trained and available man- 
power. We commend you on your patience thus far shown. 


AN ALL-PURPOSE RECORD CARD OR AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE SUMMARY 


It was evident that the several branches of the armed forces and other 
agencies of our Federal government were going to request many records of 
pupils enrolled in the secondary schools, from administrative officers. To 
promote efficiency through the co-ordination of these many probable re- 
quests of the schools, a committee, representing the Adjutant General’s office 
of the U. S. Army, the Bureau of Naval Personnel, the U. S. Navy, the Bureau 
of Selective Service, the U. S$. Employment Service, and the Nationa! Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, under the direction of the U. S. Office of 
Education, has been at work devising an All-Purpose Record Card, or an 
Educational Experience Summary, which will be a single form that will 
supply all the information the many branches of the government will need, 
and request. 

The card will be a summary of educational experience and not a 
transcript. It’s chief purpose is to supply the individual youth with an authen- 
ticated record (supplied by schools) of his (or her) secondary-school period 
of education and experience. The card will remain in the possession of the 
individual, like the present classification card of the Selective Service, to 
present to any post-secondary school, training, employing, or induction agency 
on demand. 

We believe that secondary schools will welcome the limitation of requests 
for records of students, present and former, to one or two uniform blanks, 
rather than a multiplicity of forms or requests, all seeking duplicating and 
even conflicting information about the student. This Educational Experience 
Summary would supplement the present official national Secondary-School 


Record Form.’ 


1Secondary-School Record and Personality Record (one form 8% x 11) adopted and published by 


the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 


D. C. 1941. 
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ABOUT YOUTH AND THE ARMED FORCES 
An announcement is soon to be made by the U. S. Army and the U. S. 
Navy about the selection of high-school youth for specialized training in the 
colleges, as enlisted men of the armed forces. Qualifying examinations are 
to be given, and certain physical requirements are to be met. At this writing, 
the candidates selected by the U. S. Army will be examined after the student 
leaves school and during the time he is in the thirteen-week basic training 
period. The U. S. Navy has no such period of basic training and has not yet 
announced where and how high-school students will be selected for specialized 
college training. 
All high-school students selected will be assigned to some college as en- 
listed men, or as seamen and receive the basic rate of pay—$50 per month,— 


with allowances for subsistence and tuition. 


TEACHERS AND THEIR PRESENT POSITIONS 

The Research Division of the National Education Association, Frank W. 

Hubbard, Director, has just issued a bulletin, Education and Manpower, re- 

lating to the present situation of teachers and Selective Service. Two questions 
on the manpower problem are of special concern to teachers at this time: 

Question 1—To what extent are men teachers to be taken by the Se- 


lective Service? About the only information available in answer to this ques- 
tion is Occupation Bulletin No. 23 issued by the Selective Service. This bul- 
letin (issued September 30; amended December 14, 1942) and subsequent 
releases certified educational services “as essential to the war effort.” If 
local draft boards followed these releases, then any man teacher with de- 
pendents now classified as III-A would be reclassified as III-B. In the past 
few days statements made in the press indicate the so-called “nondeferable” 
occupations; teaching has not been included in this category. 

Question 2—To what extent are teachers to be “frozen” in their present 
school positions? Reports have reached the Association that attempts were be- 
ing made to forbid teachers now under contract to shift from one school system 
to another or to accept employment in non-teaching occupations. Also there 
is a rumor that teachers must obtain new teaching positions through the U. S. 
Employment Service. Apparently the following facts are clear: 

The national office of the War Manpower Commission has not issued 
any nation-wide rules (1) requiring teachers to obtain all new teach- 
ing positions through the U. S. Employment Service, or (2) requiring 
teachers to stay for the duration in their present teaching positions. 
Regional War Manpower Offices can issue “work stabilizations” or- 
ders, as has been done for the Detroit and Minneapolis areas. These 
stabilization orders do not “freeze” present employment but they do 
require an “essential” employee to obtain a release from his present 
employer or the U. S. Employment Service before he can be em- 


a. 
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ployed by a new employer. An “essential” worker is, in general, one 
who is engaged in “activities required for the war effort, and any 
activity required for the maintenance of the national safety, health, 
or interest.” In practice, the manpower agencies in the Minneapolis 
and Detroit areas have expected teachers seeking new employment 
to obtain releases from their respective school boards as long as they 










are under contract. 







There has been considerable discussion among teachers with respect 
to the foregoing questions. School authorities have repeatedly warned the 
public of the dangers of taking men teachers in such numbers and at such 
a rapid rate as to cause a breakdown in school services. The experience in 
England, where extensive drafting of men teachers led to school administra- 
tive problems and increased juvenile delinquency, has been cited as objective 
proof of the possible dangers. Also the acuteness of the teacher shortage 
problem has led many to urge that men teachers should be deferred from 
military services. Appreciation of these problems led to the publication of 
Selective Service Bulletin No. 23, listing educational services among critical 
occupations.’ Reports from the field indicate that practices among local se- 
lective service boards in observing Bulletin No. 23 have varied widely. 





















AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1943 





Education for Victory was selected as the general theme for the 1943 ob- 
servance of American Education Week at a recent meeting in Washington of 
representatives of the four national agencies which sponsor this observance— 
the National Education Association, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of 


Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The complete 










official program follows: 






General Theme: EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


Sunday, November 7—eDUCATION FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING 






Monday, November 8—evUCATION FOR WORK 
Tuesday, November 9—eDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 
Wednesday, November 10—tpvucaTIoN TO WIN AND SECURE THE PEACE 







Thursday, November 11—tpvucaTion FOR WARTIME CITIZENSHIP 





Friday, November 12—MEETING THE EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 








Saturday, November 13—rpUCATION FOR SOUND HEALTH 








2See THe Buttetin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. December 1942, No. 
110. pp. 25-26, and Occupation Bulletin No. 23, (revised December 14, 1942) issued by Selective Service 
Director, Major General Lewis B. Hershey, to local boards of the Selective Service. 
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Notes on Education in Other Countries at War 


OBTAINED FROM 
OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WAR-TIME EDUCATION IN BRITAIN 

THE WAR HAS MADE deep inroads upon the number of registrations in 
British universities, according to a publication entitled, The British Univer- 
sities After Three Years of War, available from the British Information Serv- 
ices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. It states that the number of men 
has declined from 39,000 to about 25,000 since the school term of 1938-1939. 
The number of women students has remained at about 11,000. 

In Britain, the Ministry of Labor is responsible for supplying both men 
and women to the armed forces and to war industry, and for retaining in 
their pre-war occupations those who should remain in them. Upon reaching 
draft age, which is seventeen years and eight months, youths are required 
to register at the local office of the Ministry of Labor. Within a few weeks 
after their eighteenth birthday they are called to the forces. 

Drafting Students 

The drafting of men from British universities is carried out by joint 
recruiting boards. Each board consists of a representative of the navy, army, 
and air forces and a chairman nominated by the university’s governing body. 
The board decides who should be deferred and whether the proper porportion 
of students is being prepared in each field. 

British students are working hard. In addition to cramming two or three 
years’ work into one or two, they train weekly for fireguard and military 
duties. They also do much agricultural and some industrial work in week- 
ends and vacations. Sports continue on a reduced scale. Cultural activities 
proceed very actively except as prevented by black-out. 

Special Training 

Among the special war-time university courses are: six months courses 
designed for volunteers headed for the RAF; short courses for students in- 
tending to enter the artillery, engineers, armored corps, and signal corps; 
courses in tropical medicine, war medicine, statistics, social welfare, and orien- 
tal languages; and training for youth service. 

The greatest shortages of trained personnel have shown up in radio and 
radio-physics, and in electrical engineering. To a less extent there are short- 
ages in chemistry, medicine, and statistics. To help meet the shortages, the 
government has instituted “State Bunsaries” (scholarships) under which the 
entire maintenance and tuition expenses of both men and women students 
are paid. Students are selected for these Bursaries on the basis of examinations 
in chemistry, physics, and mathematics, and are sent to universities and col- 
leges at the age of seventeen plus. There are two-year Bursaries which may 
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lead to a degree, but this is only incidental to the main objective of secur- 
ing adequate highly trained techincal personnel. Six-months Bursaries are also 
available. 
University Faculties 

The faculties of British universities have been affected by the war no less 
than the students. The university authorities ear-mark certain teachers and 
members of the administrative staff as indispensable to the university work. 
Others are advised as to the most suitable governmental, industrial, armed 
forces, or other war work. All categories of instructors and administrators 


carry on a great many non-academic duties. Some act as industrial and military 


advisers, others give service on many other civilian committees. Unless es- 
pecially exempt, the men on university staffs like all other male civilians must 
serve in the Home Guard, if they are under fifty-one. Both the men and the 
women who do not serve in the Home Guard must give forty-eight hours a 
month to fireguard or other compulsory civil defense. 

Two other leaflets recently published by the British Information Services, 
of special interest to educators, are The British Secondary Schools in War- 
time (Free) and British Youth Activities in Wartime (Free). 


WAR-TIME EDUCATION IN OCCUPIED HOLLAND 
An article in the Utrecht Daily, //et Nationale Dagblad, one of the first 
pro-Nazi newspapers published in Holland, reveals the turn education is 
taking under Nazi occupation. As reported to the Office of War Information 
recently, the article said that the Burgomaster of Harlem—following a 
“request” by a Nazi control group—“the curricula of the secondary tech- 
nical schools in the city are going to be expanded.” The expansion, added 
to the technical curricula, will be courses in national socialism. 


WAR-TIME JUVENILE DELIQUENCY IN DENMARK 

Reform schools in occupied Denmark are so overcrowded that youthful 
offenders are now being sent to Denmark's prisons, according to a Danish 
press dispatch recently received by the Office of War Information. The Danish 
conservative newspaper, Nationaltidende, cited a recent case from Horsens, 
Denmark, in which three boys between the ages of fifteen and seventeen 
were sent to prison because reformatory space was unavailable. 

Devoting a special editorial to the problem of the growing juvenile 
delinquency, the Danish paper told how these boys’ fathers worked “abroad” 
while the mothers spent their time in “disreputable company.” National- 
tidende ended with this comment: “We regret that reformatories and homes 
for youth are, despite extensions which have been added, invariably filled 
to overflowing.” 

WAR-TIME EDUCATION IN NORWAY 

Norwegian parents who oppose their children’s attendance at Norwegian 

Youth Service meetings are now to be brought before the Quisling People’s 
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Court, according to an article in the Swedish newspaper, Svenska Dagbladet, 
which reached the Office of War Information recently. Quisling authorities 
have found it necessary to have the police force the children to attend youth 
service meetings, and, in these instances, the parents have been arrested or 
heavily fined. 

“In Toensberg and elsewhere in Vestmold old parents have been fined 
up to 5,000 kroner,” the Swedish paper said. “Most parents have refused to 
accept the ‘judgment’ of the Quisling police so that the cases have had to be 
referred to the People’s Courts.” 


The Nazi Battle to Control Education in Norway 


Lt. Harald Land, thirty-one year old Norwegian school teacher, who has 
been active in opposition to Nazism in Norway and is one of the latest to 
escape from that country, is making a speaking tour in the United States 
between February 8 and April 5. His itinerary will take him down through 
the South and then up around the Middle West. He will lecture on the 
following topics: “Norway’s Schools and the Battle Against Nazism,” 
“Present Conditions in Norway,” and “Norwegian Sports Under Hitler.” 
Mr. Land is speaking under the auspices of the Speakers Bureau of the Royal 
Norwegian Information Service, 2720 Thirty-fourth Street, N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C., through which arrangements for his services can be made. 


An interesting book, Norway’s Teachers Stand Firm, has recently been 
published by the Royal Norwegian Government’s Press Representatives, 
2720 Thirty-fourth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. It contains 32 pages 
and is free. It chronicles the Nazi effort to convert Norwegian schools and 
colleges to instruments of political control and the epic courage with which 
Norwegian teachers have held to their democratic principles. Nazi terror- 
istic methods of crushing resistance are disclosed including closing of 
schools; requisitioning school buildings as barracks; destruction of text- 
books; dismissing, arresting, incarcerating, and executing teachers; and the 
brutal treatment of school children. “There has been a striking parallelism 
between the ever-increasing arrogance with which the Nazis have tried to 
promote their new ideas and the growing indignation and herosim manifested 
by the guardians of Norway’s democratic school traditions, and that means 
virtually all the teachers of the land. . . . Obviously, the Nazis are deter- 
mined to root out the democratic spirit from the schools and to breathe into 
them that of the New Order.” 

Also available from the Royal Norwegian Government's Press Repre- 
sentatives is the pamphlet, Norway’s Schools in the Battle for Freedom. This 
publication which includes a foreword by the Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M. P., 
President of the Board of Education in England, discusses such topics as 
Education in Pre-War Norway, Nazi Education “Reform,” Crisis in the 
Schools, The Weapon of Terror, The Present Position in the Schools, Nor- 
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wegian Children Support the Teachers, The Teacher’s Training Schools, 
and The Fight Goes On. 
WAR-TIME EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

“Brisk reformation” of the Japanese educational system in the direction 
of closer governmental control was approved by the Tokyo cabinet of 
January 21, 1943, the Tokyo radio said in an Empire broadcast reported by the 
Federal Communications Commission. The broadcast said that inspectors 
with sweeping powers over educational methods and school texts would be 
appointed to supervise “the management and guidance” of pupils and stu- 
dents. Several other bills streamlining education in conformity with the 
“Greater East Asia War” were approved by the cabinet, the broadcast added. 















WAR-TIME EDUCATION IN GERMANY 
German youth was told on the tenth anniversary of Hitler's dark decade 
that it must be prepared to stand up and die during the “new decade.” The 
Nazi youth leader Artur Axmann, in a speech which led off the “talking 
anniversary” in Berlin and which was recorded by government monitors 
from transmissions to the German press, declared that Nazism “manifests 
itself in the new man and this new man must prove himself under the dif- 
ficult conditions of total war.” Greatness, the youth of Germany was adjured, 
can be achieved only through “fighting qualities.” Axmann concluded his 
speech with the declaration that “the youth of the Reich must be like the 
soldiers at Stalingrad who called every man a fortress.” “The youth of the 
Reich despises down-heartedness.” 
WAR-TIME EDUCATION IN ITALY 
Italian “schools of higher learning” must close by the end of April, it 
was reported recently by F. C. C. monitors of the Moscow radio in a 
broadcast to North Africa. Moscow said that an Italian newspaper report, 
as relayed through Istanbul, indicated that all students of such schools were 
to be drafted either for army or farm duty at that time. 
































Just off the press 
MY PART IN THIS WAR 


Helping in the Home Front 
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Should Secondary Schools Accelerate Their Programs? 
WILLIAM C. HILL 
Principal, Classical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE war Is our first concern. Life will not be worth living if we do not 
win it. The sooner it can be won, the fewer lives will be sacrificed, the shorter 
will be the road back to sane and peaceful living. Nothing weighs in the scale 
against the prosecution of the war. And yet, in spite of our rationing problems, 
our difficulties with transportation, our shortages of one kind or another, war 
has not yet really come home to us, in this still-favored land. We can even 
now be concerned with our own selfish interests. We can even now consider 
a proposed measure in the light of its effect on us. Our psychology is per- 
versely optimistic. When the news is good, we like to think that the end is 
now in sight, or at least the beginning of the end, and we have to be given 
a sharp warning that we are fortunate if we are seeing the end of the begin- 
ning. We must count on a long war, a war which is to be won by boys now in 
school, perhaps even by boys not yet in high school. If it is to be shorter than 
seems probable, so much the better. That may enter into our hopes and our 
prayers, but it must not touch our planning. We shall be false to our trust if 
we do not make our children ready for what is ahead of them. We must start 
now, wherever they are, to bring them into line. 

The question “Shall secondary schools accelerate their programs?” which 
I am asked to discuss, must be answered in the light of its effect on the war 
effort. No other consideration should have weight. In what way can we best 
prepare our pupils for the grim business which will be theirs? By the time 
they are eighteen years old, our responsibility will cease. Then the government 
takes over. Before that, until we send them along to college or release them 
for business or industry—they are ours, and the responsibility is ours. We had 
better know what we are doing. 


SPECIAL APPEAL MADE TO THE SCHOOLS 


Let us look for a moment at what is being asked of the schools. From one 
source or another comes the appeal that we put forward the war effort by 
placing special emphasis on: 


Physical Training—our pupils must be physically fit 
English—especially in the field of expression, giving clear directions, 
making accurate concise reports 

Physics—the principles governing the engines of war, the very founda- 
tion of mechanized warfare,—and in connection with physics, automotive 


14 talk given at the meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
December 4, 1942. 
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engines, the fundamentals of machines, photography, radio communica- 
tion, the science of aviation 

Chemistry—the use and manufacture of petroleum products, of rubber, 
ot plastics, and of a thousand other materials of warfare, to say nothing 
of poison gases and their antidotes 

Mathematics—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry—computa- 
tions of all sorts in navigation, in long-range fighting, in construction 
Astronomy and Meteorology—which have to do with navigation—how 
and when 

Mechanical drawing 

Freehand drawing and perspective 

Cartography—map making and map reading, for which three dimen- 
sional perspective is demanded now that war has taken to the air 

World Geography—an aid in understanding the meaning of a global 
war, and later of a globa! peace 

Spanish—to promote the solidarity of the American continents 

Red Cross work—first aid and home nursing 

Nutrition and Dietetics 

This by no means exhausts the list. Of course we can’t teach everybody 
everything. People will have to choose, according to their tastes and abilities 
and opportunities. Physical fitness is a prime requisite for everyone, and so in 
Springfield, as in many other places, we are carrying a heavy program of 
physical education, with exercise, and with instruction in physiology and 
hygiene, whatever has to do with physical well-being and endurance. Ob- 
serve that the amount of time and effort which we are putting into physical 
education leaves less for speeding up our academic program. Observe too, that 
physical fitness is not a matter of gymnasium practice or physical exercise 
once a day on days when school happens to be in session. It it a buisness for 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. It involves diet and sleep. One’s 
whole regime must contribute to it. Here the public school is at a disad- 
vantage. We have our pupils with us barely six hours a day, five days a 
week—eighteen per cent of the time, in term time. During the remaining 
eighty-two per cent of the time our pupils are in widely differing environ- 
ments under all sorts of influences. This has a direct bearing on our problem, 
—for if physical fitness is so important, and if it calls for a program all round 
the clock, perhaps we should turn our high-school pupils over just as fast 
as we can to the colleges, where their entire time could be controlled. This 
suggestion would be more attractive to us if we could be sure that the col. 
lege students would have careful and continuous supervision. Colleges are not 
organized for it. They expect, rightly, a considerable measure of individual 
responsibility in their students. To turn over to the college a student group 
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less mature and less responsible might well endanger physical fitness rather 
than promote it. We can do a great deal toward accelerating a pupil’s scholas- 
tic program, but we can’t do much about accelerating his maturity. During 
his adolescent years nature insists on taking her time. 


WE CAN'T DO MUCH SPEEDING UP 


With our students who are now seniors, we can’t do much speeding up. 
We can give them extra work, but it will not accomplish any saving of time. 
We can let them go in May or June to colleges which are beginning a col- 
legiate year then, but that is not accelerating secondary schooling. That is 
helping a student accelerate his college course. More serious is admission at 
midyear. If there were pupils in any considerable number who finished their 
school work at that time, there would be needed only an adjustment on the 
part of the colleges to allow them to begin their college work. But there are 
not many pupils in New England who have finished high-school work at 
midyear. A while back it was different. A generation ago the public schools 
of many communities in New England had gone in for half-yearly promo- 
tions. Now they have nearly all returned to the annual system. The inde- 
pendent schools never had anything else. So—if our secondary-school pupils 
are to take advantage of the opening of the college doors in January, it must 
frankly be by means of a jump from an uncompleted school course. Some 
pupils can make a go of it. Given superior ability, dependable character, the 
stimulus of college, and the challenge to make the most of the limited time 
ahead, college entrance in the middle of the last school year is by no means 
impossible. It should be a matter of individual decision. This again is not 
acceleration of secondary schooling. It is acceleration of secondary-school pupils 
by the omission of part of their work. Even for those who could manage it, the 
chances are that it cuts squarely across a course in mathematics or science 
which is pointed directly at the war effort. 


If the senior year is worth starting, it is worth finishing. The year would 
not be a total loss, of course. Something will have been learned in the first 
semester. But unless the college takes over where the school leaves off, which 
of course it will not do, the transfer of students in January will result in 
needless lost motion, the very thing we are trying to avoid. There must be a 
pretty good reason for taking a student from the middle of a well-arranged 
program to start him on another. There must be good evidence that the stu- 
dent will be able to give a better account of himself when it is time for his 
war service. No other reason for acceleration is valid,—certainly not that the 
college needs students. There is no immutable college entrance requirement, 
eternally established by divine decree, but when the colleges offer to relax 
accepted »standards, we are deeply suspicious of the Greeks bearing gifts. On 
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the other hand, the desire of the secondary schools for full enrollments should 
not be made the excuse for retardation. 

If the college simply took over the work of the last year of school there 
would be nothing gained and the work would not be done so well. Secondary 
schools can do as much for the development of their seniors as colleges can 
for their freshmen. Educationally, there would be no gain for the student. 
Students from independent schools would find no financial saving. Those 
from high schools would be paying for work which they could get free at 
home. College teachers are in the habit of assuming a certain maturity and 
preparation in their students. They would find the adjustment to a younger 
group difficult to make. It would usually be made at the expense of the stu- 
dents. A few of the brightest students might be taken over as college freshmen 
at the end of the junior year in school, but the numbers of those who cou!d 
manage the work to advantage would not be sufficient to fill the gaps in the 
college ranks. For such students the difficulty would be one not of intellect 
but of maturity. As a rule there is more advantage even to the bright in- 
dividual in staying with the group unless he so far outclasses it that he needs 
stronger competition. In such a case it is the business of the principal to see 
that he gets it, war or no war. 
WHAT ABOUT THE DIPLOMA? 

Now for pupils who accelerate by jumping, and there will be some who 
can do so: What about the diploma? Should the school give a diploma show- 
ing completion of the work before the work is completed? And what about 
the diploma of the boy who is drafted while still in school? To my mind there 
is only one answer: An unqualified “Yes.” By all means give him his diploma 
if he leaves to carry on his education or if he is doing satisfactory work when 
he is drafted. If your conscience balks, your conscience needs education. I 
am not talking about giving the diploma to every student who does not 
complete his senior year. | am talking about the student who is accepted for 
college entrance, or who is drafted, or who enters the armed forces with the 
approval of the principal, backed by a good school record. No harm can pos- 
sibly come from the issuance of a diploma under such conditions. The candi- 
date will have the equivalent before he is through, so that the spirit will be 
satisfied, though the letter may be lacking. As Mr. Noyes pointed out in his 
circular from the Yale office, “Attention is called to the fact that in some states 
persons without secondary-school diplomas or certificates of graduation are 
legally barred from professional degrees such as M. D., whatever their college 
records may have been.” And Uncle Sam may choose to insist on a high-school 
diploma for admission to training for some service or preferment regardless 
of other credentials. Don’t try to explain things to your Uncle Sam and don’t 
argue with him. You will find him dumb as an ox and stubborn as a mule, 
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God bless him. And don’t jeopardize your pupils’ prospects because of a quib- 
ble. I should not bother to speak of this matter except for the fact that I have 
heard it discussed seriously. 

While I am speaking only for myself, I believe that my colleagues in 
the schools are generally in agreement with what I have said. We do not 
favor sending our pupils on to college in the middle of the senior year or at 
the end of the junior year. In some cases it may be done, but each case should 
be decided on its merits. To repeat: Secondary schools can do as much for the 
development of their seniors as colleges can for their freshmen. 

I have already pointed out that we cannot do much toward completing 
a course ahead of time after the senior year has begun. We can cover the 
ground and save time if we begin far enough back. If we begin in the ninth 
grade in a four year high school, or even in the tenth grade in a three year 
senior high school, and go at it hard enough, we can bring many able students 
to the college door a year earlier. Thirty years ago I heard Mr. Hart, then ad- 
missions officer at Harvard, say, “We don’t even scratch the ability of our 
boys.” Such devices as extra subjects, a quickened tempo, summer schools, 
would make it possible. Here is your true acceleration —not the omission of 
part of the course but a speeding up over the whole of it. I suspect that this 
is not what the colleges are thinking of when they speak of acceleration in sec- 
ondary schools, for even if we were to begin now, the effect would not reach 
the colleges until 1945. Still, if the war is to be prolonged, this sort of long- 
range planning must be given earnest consideration. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING NEEDED 


It has its advantages,—for the more able students, of course. To amount 
to anything it would have to be an all-out effort. Extracurriculum activities, 
outside work to earn money, recreation beyond a bare minimum would be out. 
Very well, if it will help win the war. This generation must furnish its quota 
of physicians and surgeons and dentists and engineers, at least, if not lawyers 
and clergymen. It would help, if time could be saved in their training. There 
are disadvantages. The all-out effort in the schoolroom would involve the 
loss of much that has been valuable in the development of American youth. 
That loss would be a sacrifice to the God of Battles, justified only by its effect 
on the future in a shorter war and a quicker return to sane and orderly living. 
This acceleration would have to be for able students only. Therefore, if put 
into operation in public schools, it would involve two programs running side 
by side—one normal and one accelerated. It would be difficult of administra- 
tion and expensive even in large schools, while in small schools, impossible. 

If acceleration of able groups is desirable, should we not make up our 
minds to it, pick the groups, and send them at public expense to certain inde- 
pendent schools selected for the purpose? The all-out effort mentally could 
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there be combined with a reasonable program of recreation and physical de- 
velopment. This isn’t impossible or fantastic. It is the natural corollary of 
universal selective service. Total war must draft and train brains as well as 
bone and muscle and it must begin early enough to be effective. We should 
not like to see our young people so early taken away from home life to be regi- 
mented, even under such favorable conditions, but if that is the best way to 
train our youth in the emergency by all means let us be about it. 


NO NEW ORDER IN EDUCATION 

I do not say that such a radical change is necessary. I do not know that it 
is for the best. I am simply pointing out that true acceleration is a long-term 
process, quite different from acceleration by the omission of half a year or a 
year in secondary school. If we do not adopt a policy of acceleration in 
our schools, we have not lost all opportunity for effective service. It is not 
necessary to do something different in order to convince ourselves that we 
are doing war work. We can make sure that our students by doing well and 
thoroughly each day’s work as it comes are fitting themselves for mental 
and physical exertion. We can keep in mind that we are charged with the 
duty of making men and women ready not only for total war but for total 
peace. We must not waste time, but on the other hand we must not by forced 
development of the adolescent rob our youth of staying power. The victories 
of war may call for speed, but for the victories of peace we shall need sound 
and slowly ripened judgment. 

One thing more should not be left unsaid. There are those who tell us 
that liberal education must give way to practical training, that the courses 
which we have looked on as emergency measures will persist; that the war 
has so stimulated our thinking that the schools are making progress over 
night which would in ordinary times have taken fifty years. These false 
prophets are shouting that there is a new order in education, that the schools 
must worship at a new shrine, that we must hitch our wagon to an airplane 
rather than a star. It is granted that we must keep our pupils in touch with 
reality, that the progress of science must continually extend the horizon of 
our curriculum. But the mind of man is not less real than his hands or than 
the machines which his mind has conceived and his hands have made. Air- 
planes and scientific achievements are not the whole of life. Man does not 
live by bread alone. An editorial writer in one of our staid New England 
journals predicted less emphasis on Shakespeare and more on current events. 
We are not thus misled. What new age is here, in which the headline writer 
and the radio commentator can take the place of the great interpreters of 
human character and conduct,—Isaiah and Plato and Dante and Shakespeare 
and Goethe? We know that in our haste to make this generation ready for 
war we shall rob them of much of the treasure of the ages which is their birth- 
right,—but we pledge ourselves to pay it back with interest to their children. 





Acceleration of the Graduation of Secondary-School Students 
E. W. MONTGOMERY 
Superintendent and President of the Phoenix Union High Schools and Junior 
College, Phoenix, Arizona 

Tue Boarp or Epucation of Phoenix, Arizona has adopted the following 
plan which will enable certain pupils to be graduated from the secondary 
school earlier than they would otherwise be able to do. The plan is adopted 
as a war service in order to enable pupils to be graduated before they enter 
the armed forces or to enable them to enter college earlier and get work be- 
fore they are called into service. The plan, which is for the duration of 
the war, is as follows: 

1. Junior pupils who have no grades in “solids” for the current semester 
under a “3” will be permitted to take a fifth subject during the coming 
semester. 

2. The coming summer school will be divided into two sessions. (a) The ~ 
first session will begin Monday, June 7th, and will close Friday, July 16th. (b) 
The second session will begin Monday, July 19th, and will close Friday, August 
27th. (c) It will be possible for a pupil to carry two “solid” subjects each 
session and therefore, make two units of credit during the summer. (d) Classes 
in the summer sessions will meet for two periods daily. 

3. If a pupil has carried his summer school work successfully and there is 
every prospect at the close of the first summer session that he will lack only 
one-half unit of completing fifteen units at the close of the summer session, he 
will be permitted to enroll on July 17th for one-half unit of correspondence 
school work. 

4. If all of the work outlined above is successfully completed, it will be 
possible for the pupil to have completed fifteen units of “solid” credit by Satur- 
day, September 11th and he will be recommended either for the armed forces 
or for college as a graduate of one of our high schools. 

5. In case of graduation as provided above, the pupil will receive a diploma 
in June, 1944, but, as stated above, will be considered a secondary-school 
graduate from the time he completes his work on Saturday, September 11th. 

6. If the pupil completes the work as outlined above but does not enter 
either the armed forces or college he will be required to complete one unit of 
credit either by returning to school or by correspondence before being granted 
a secondary-school diploma in June, 1944. 

7. It will, of course, be possible for present senior pupils who may not 
complete the required number of units for graduation by June, 1943 to finish 
their work during the summer and be graduated from the high school before 
September. 

8. Under-classmen looking forward to possible future acceleration of 
school work can, of course, enroll in the summer school. 
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9. It is not intended that the above plan will abrogate the present require- 
ment of sixteen units of “solid” credit for pupils who are not trying to acceler- 
ate their work in order to enter either the armed forces or get some college 
work before they are called into the service. 

PLAN FOLLOWS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 

The above plan is in keeping with the recent resolution passed by the 
Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. The statement follows: 

The Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has made a careful study and given deliberate consider- 
ation to all of the proposals thus far announced by colleges and by organ- 
izations, associations, and commissions representing higher institutions of 
learning and recommends as a war policy for secondary education the 


following resolution: 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals recommends 
that all students in the high school, or secondary school, not immedi- 
ately subject to the provisions of the Selective Service Act, remain in the 
high school and complete, if possible, the full war-time program of studies 
offered by the high school and thereby qualify for graduation from the 
high school. It believes that the many war-time curriculum offerings of the 


high school provide for youth not yet eighteen years of age the best prepara- 
tion and training for future services in the armed forces and for the pro- 
duction of essential war-time materials and foods. 

In making this recommendation the Executive Committee recognizes 
the extensive curriculum additions and changes that have occurred and are 
continually being made in our high schools in such learning areas included 
in pre-flight aviation, mathematics and science courses revised to meet war- 
time needs, physical-fitness programs for all students, and courses particu- 
larly for girls for pre-training for the war production and home industries. 
This war-time program, now in effect in our high schools, offers its 
maximally effective training period in the last, or senior year of the high 
school. 








Don’t Forget to Listen to 
The Nation-wide Radio Broadcast 


Theme: 
WHAT KIND OF HIGH-SCHOOL EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP IN 
THE POST-WAR WORLD. 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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The War-Time Program at Coffeyville 
V.A.KLOTZ 
Principal, High School, Coffeyville, Kansas 


Epucators as ever during crises are today faced with many problems. 
During the present emergency two fronts, the war front and the home front, 
demand their attention. Educators cannot turn a deaf ear to either. Boys and 
girls must be prepared to take their places in industry, in the home, in the 
hundreds of jobs with the armed forces. Likewise, boys and girls must be so 
trained that democratic life will be maintained and perpetuated when this 
conflagration is over. 


We must win on the war front, else we lose our future, Equally important 
is the necessity of inculcating in these young people almost a fanatical zeal to 
understand the intricacies of American democracy and the principles for 
which we are fighting lest in our all-out military victory we lose the peace 
to come. 


Therefore, all re-organization of school curriculums should take into 
consideration both these fundamental fronts. Each should re-enforce the other. 
Neither should weaken the emphasis placed on the other. We must win the 
war. We must win the peace. 


War is pretty largely a man’s business. More and more women are re- 
placing some services in the armed forces; but substantially the fighting and 
dying will be done by men. As a consequence, most curriculum changes must 
of necessity prepare boys for induction services. Girls are welcome in many 
fields of industry and must eventually replace the boys and men who formerly 
have filled these jobs. 


It is exceedingly difficult to classify any groups of subjects as more funda- 
mental than others. Fields of thought differ widely. However, most educators 
agree on the necessity of indoctrinating boys and girls in the democratic 
heritage and the principles of representative government. Since an educated 
citizenry is necessary to cast an intelligent and constructive ballot, an ability to 
read and write is considered fundamental in educational circles. How much 
science, mathematics, practical arts, and cultural subjects are necessary is a moot 
question. 


Right now because of the emergency, physical fitness has been placed 
on a par with the social sciences and English courses of study. Likewise, 
mathematics and science have assumed major emphasis. Pre-induction courses 
directly related to mechanics and communication are desperately needed by 
industry and the armed forces. 
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MOVE WITH CAUTION 


School educators must keep a steady hand on the rudder, The urgent 
demands of the war effort must be met; but the warp and woof of the educa- 
tional pattern must move forward with increasing acceleration. Communities 
having progressive and far-seeing faculties will not grasp at these proposed 
changes without first analyzing their programs, re-organizing and re-directing 
their present courses of study, painstakingly examining the potentialities and 
interests of their pupils who are affected, and giving due consideration to the 
preparation of the school staff and the physical equipment with which they are 
to work. 

The High School Victory Corps proposed and developed by the United 
States Office of Education War-time Commission and approved by the Army, 
the Navy, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration is a sensible and construc- 
tive program which most schools can include in their schedules without mate- 
rially upsetting or throwing out of gear the fundamental offerings approved by 
progressive educators. The program proposes to re-direct present subjects, 
particularly social science, English, mathematics, and science toward the urgent 
demands of industry and the war effort. It would urge more boys who cannot 
qualify for the technical or aeronautics fields to spend time in vocational train- 


ing such as mechanics, shop work, electricity, communications, sheet metal, 


welding, and repair. 

The Victory Corps places an unusual emphasis on physical fitness, and 
before any secondary-school pupil may become a member he must present evi- 
dence that he is enrolled in a physical-fitness program. The final phase of the 
Corps attempts to place the boy or girl in productive fields that will aid in the 
war effort. 

The possibilities inherent in the High School Victory Corps have met 
with wholehearted approval. Just recently the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals passed the following reso- 
lution. “All students in the High School, or secondary school, should remain 
in the high school and complete, if possible, the full war-time program of 
studies offered by the high schools.” 

The Coffeyville High School faculty have met regularly in order to adjust 
the offerings in the high-school program of study so as to satisfy both the needs 
of the home front and the war front. Beginning in the fall semester, aeronautics 
was introduced in the curriculum. Twenty-six selected pupils enrolled. This 
subject introduces the pupil to four fields—aerodynamics, navigation, meteor- 


ology, and Federal regulations. 


CONDITIONING PROGRAM FIRST 


Shortly after the semester was under way the High School Victory Corps 
became a reality. The physical education teachers were the first to recognize 
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the need for a more inclusive physical education program. The physical-fitness 
program as outlined in the Victory Corps program met with their approval. 
Soon an obstacle course both inside the gymnasium and outside on the play- 
ground became a reality. Boys were climbing ropes, scaling walls, walking logs, 
tumbling, and executing combatives formerly relegated only to gymnastic 
classes. To a lesser degree the girls likewise are participating in a physical- 
fitness program. 

The national outline suggests four phases of emphasis—combative, gym- 
nastics, sports and games, and acquatics. Since the Coffeyville High School 
possesses a swimming pool, there is no phase of the national program that is 
not receiving maximum emphasis in the physical education department. 

During the past four years, the Junior First Aid Red Cross Course has 
been offered to all sophomores one day a week during their physical education 
period. As a result no pupil will be graduated from the high school without a 
First Aid card. The school faculty feels that this instruction is just as im- 
portant as any part of the physical-fitness program. The Red Cross staff is 
furnishing three additional instructors so that pupils who desire can qualify 
for the standard First Aid course and the advanced course. 


All teachers have re-examined their textbook material and their courses 
of study with the thought in mind of determining how their subjects may 
correlate with the war effort and yet fulfill the purposes for which they have 
been placed in the curriculum. It has been amazing and revealing to both 
teachers and pupils how materials can be re-oriented and channeled. It isn’t 
possible to analyze all subjects, but a few deserve discussion because they have 
been emphasized in the program of the High School Victory Corps. 


COURSES ARE RE-PLANNED 

Mathematics, meaning algebra and geometry, have been completely re- 
planned. Today a formula or an equation is not a hypothetical principle found 
only in a book; it has a direct application in mechanics, heat, electricity, aero- 
dynamics, radio, navigation, and similarly related units. Decimals are recog- 
nized as figures used by machinists, engineers, and the like. Boys particularly 
hunger for this information because for the first time in their experience mathe- 
matics has an actual, concrete use. 

The English course has undergone almost a major operation. For a 
number of years the English teachers have been currently re-examining their 
outlines of study. The urgency of keeping up with world affairs impressed it- 
self on their minds and, with the re-convening of school this fall, a new pro- 
gram was immediately proposed to start the second semester. 

Weekly and monthly magazines including material directly related to the 
international sphere, foreign names, historical and geographical news, na- 
tional and international politics and economics, fiction, poetry, biographies, 
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feature articles, and digests have been subscribed for and will be used as basic 
texts along with the usual anthologies. The usual material covered in these 
English courses will be used quantitatively rather than qualitatively. Several of 
the longer selections will be used for outside reading rather than classroom 
analyzation and discussion. The cultural value of literature will be retained; but 
the more practical value of reading modern and informative material will be 


emphasized. 
CONDUCT DISCUSSION PANELS 


The social science department has long used current magazines for 
guidance. This year, however, once a month a general topic of national inter- 
est is chosen, and on an assigned day a panel discussion is held in the audito- 
rium each of the scheduled hours. Teachers and pupils direct the discussion. 
Panels of this nature tend to focus the attention of the entire student body on 
national issues and tend to clarify and crystallize in their minds certain prin- 
ciples and objectives. The social science department is attempting through these 
panels to indoctrinate the pupils in the democratic way of life by as nearly as 
possible developing a unified and constructive point of view on these national 
issues. Two topics of particular interest used were “Rationing” and “The 
United Nations.” These young people will not enter the post-war period 
ignorant of the problems now facing the world or ignorant of the adjustments 
which will have to be made. 


Probably no department has undergone more self-scrutiny than the 
science department. Here again physics and chemistry like mathematics are 
so essential in present-day affairs that it was not hard to determine how these 
subjects could be re-organized. Every topic in physics has a direct bearing on 
industry and the war effort. Daily papers and feature articles carry urgent 
appeals for more physicists. Equally true is the demand for chemists and 
bacteriologists. The role of chemistry and medicine on the far flung battle 
lines is enormous. The instructors in this department agreed at the beginning 
that, unless the physics and chemistry taught this year could keep up with the 
times, pupils would not be adequately equipped either for the war effort or for 
the future. 

Solid geometry has been a popular subject for a large number of ad- 
vanced mathematics pupils. Due to the fact that navigators, engineers, pilots, 
and other skilled workers have greater need of trigonometry than solid 
geometry it was decided to offer trigonometry as one of the mathematics 
subjects during the second semester. 

Junior Red Cross has begun to operate this year with added zest in the 
High School. Several projects have been assumed by regularly organized 
clubs. Under the direction of the student committee they will function more 


effectively as the time goes by. 
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Two girls’ organizations have undertaken special Red Cross courses in 
order to qualify their membership for war services. The classes are nutrition 
and home nursing. Both of these are being taught by certificated Red Cross in- 
structors. The classes in foods and clothing the second semester will include 
more definite units in home service. 

BOYS’ COURSES REORGANIZED 


When it became apparent that eighteen-year-old boys would soon be in- 
ducted in the army, it was necessary to reorganize the curriculum offering to 
equip more adequately these boys for armed services. It was, also necessary to 
revise the testing and guidance program in order to prepare for adjustments 
for the second semeser. 

First of all, the school records were examined and it was found that 
about sixty-five per cent of the senior boys and a few sophomore and junior 
boys would be eighteen by June 1, 1943. Thus, they were potential selectees. 

Personal interviews were held with all these boys and others who wished 
information on selective service and pre-induction courses. Interest, mechanical 
aptitude, and aeronautics aptitude tests were ordered. All but the aeronautics 
test was part of the school guidance program and were taken by large groups as 
previously planned. The aeronautics test was given to a select group who had 
expressed an interest in the field of aviation. 

From the interviews it was discovered that less than thirty per cent of 
these boys could benefit materially by changing their schedules. In other words 
they were pursuing subjects which in the judgment of the counseling staff 
were preparing them advantageously for war work and professional services. 
In some instances the results of the tests corroborated the counselors’ judg- 
ment and in many cases help the pupil to decide what he should do the 


second semester. 
TWO RADIO DIVISIONS 


Many of the boys were already enrolled in sheet metal, drafting, wood- 
working, machine shop, electricity, radio, sciences, and advanced mathe- 
matics. However, it became apparent that as a general statement the 
thirty per cent who could benefit by a re-arranged schedule were prepared 
in no way at all to become a selectee. Neither were they preparing for a trade 
or a profession. 

Therefore, another division of radio was opened which was designated as 
radio communications. A fundamentals of machines class was developed 
which consists largely of a study of mechanics and heat. A class in the funda- 
mentals of shop was opened in the woodworking shop. Units in photography 
and camouflaging are to be offered at regular intervals by the art department 
for special groups. As was mentioned earlier in this article, trigonometry was 
substituted for solid geometry. 
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Frequent group meetings sponsored by the special division of the High 
School Victory Staff and the counselors will continue to guide and direct the 
work of the school. The task is not finished. If the war continues during 1943- 
1944, which most authorities admit, the staff is prepared to make further ad- 
justment for juniors. Within recent wecks has come an urgent plea that boys 
be given at least one semester of college before induction in the army. Many 
colleges and universities have expressed a desire to co-operate in such an en- 
deavor; they would limit the entrants to a select group from the upper one 












third of the class scholastically. 








DOUBT WISDOM OF ACCELERATION 





But, as the faculty of the Coffeyville High School looks over its offerings 
and the opportunities that pupils have in this high school, they seriously doubt 
that many colleges can offer to the superior boy or girl of seventeen a program 
that will more adequately meet his needs than that suggested. The following 
illustration is typical. There is a senior boy who ranks first in both his aero- 
nautics and mechanical aptitude tests and stands near the top of his class 
scholastically. His IQ is extremely high. By every measuring rod he would be 
of college caliber. However, his schedule consists of aeronautics, physics, 
trigonometry, physical education, radio, and chemistry. His interest accord- 
ing to the counselor's records is in engineering and medicine. His age is such 
that he will be inducted by September of 1943. Where can he be served best? 

If he should drop out of high school now he could go to college and re- 
ceive one semester of college education. Can the college surpass the program 
that the boy plans to pursue next semester? The government could ascertain his 
ability either in college or upon his graduation from high school, select him as 
a prospective candidate for special training, and send him to one of the colleges 




















being commandeered for government schools in September. If he were thus 
chosen which training would be more beneficial? The faculty of the Coffey- 
ville High School feels that this high school is meeting the needs of not only 
this boy but a large percentage of all boys and girls. 



















Do your students genuinely understand the needs of a war-time economy? The reasons for 
rationing, price controls, high taxes, and personal savings? 
MY PART IN THIS WAR—96 Well-Illustrated Pages 


Explains the basic economics and develops a well-rounded program of individual action. 
Its language is clear, simple, and in tune with the reactions of high school students. 


THE CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY 
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The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory 


WILBUR F. MURRA 
Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies, Washington, D. C. 


The National Council for the Social Studies, a department of the 
National Education Association, last fall invited 101 representative leaders 
in the field of social studies teaching to serve as a Commission on War-time 
Policy “to analyze the problems faced by social education in wartime, and 
to suggest the framework of a desirable program in social studies for the 
immediate future.” The Commission, of which Howard E. Wilson was 
chairman, presented its report to the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil, where it was discussed, revised, and officially adopted at the business 
meeting on November 28, 1943. Subsequently, the report was published as 
a sixteen-page pamphlet, entitled “The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory.” 
Copies may be secured at ten cents each (discounts for quantities) from 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington, D, C.—Editor. 

“A vital program of civic education is essential to the morale and efficiency 
and wisdom of the nation, in 1943 and in the years that are to follow.” Such 
a program is “especially important for young men and women who are about 
to leave school for service in the armed forces or in industry, and for those 


younger citizens whose lives are largely cast in this country’s tomorrow.” These 
declarations are followed by comprehensive and specific recommendations for 
school practice in education-for-citizenship-in-wartime in the important recent 
report of the National Council for the Social Studies, entitled The Social 


Studies Mobilize for Victory. 

The core of civic education is the social studies, asserts the report, adding 
that “the social studies in the schools cannot remain unaffected by the critical 
events of our time,” and 
It is through the social studies that the schools have one of their closest ties to 
the war effort. Exactly as the emergency alters school schedules, makes new 
demands on science and Mathematics, and emphasizes a health program, so 
also it calls for modifications in the social studies curriculum, for changes in 
the placement of materials as well as in the content or emphasis of courses, 
and for intensified activity on the part of social studies teachers. Some of the 
changes now imperative are temporary; others will be permanent. But clear it 
is that the social studies program is essential to the war effort. For 1943 it 
must be geared to that effort and to constructive post-war action. 

The detailed recommendations which follow are focused primarily on the 
social stuifies curriculum of the secondary school. First there is an overview 


outline of even topics requiring new or increased emphasis in the social studies 


program. These topics are: 
—the meaning of democracy, its history, its practice, and its continuing devel- 


opment, together with the alternatives posed by totalitarianism 
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—the American traditions and institutions that we are fighting to preserve and 
extend 

—the causes, issues, strategy, and aims of the war 

—world geography, including its relation to war strategy and to the economic 
foundations of an enduring peace 

—the responsibilities which total war places on all citizens, with special refer- 
ence to rationing, price control, conservation, the use of total manpower, 
defense councils, and the financing of war and peace 

—the United Nations and the techniques by which their co-operation and 
effectiveness can be increased 

—the peoples and cultures of Asia and Latin America 

—the nations and peoples with which we are at war 

—peace plans and objectives on a world scale, lest we lose the peace after the 
last battle has been won 

—problems of the reconstruction period—maintaining order, feeding starving 
populations, rehabilitating devasted areas, checking the spread of disease, 
and establishing anew essential institutions of human government and 


welfare 
—the place and problems of youth in society, both in war and in the coming 


peace. 


























ON TEACHING DEMOCRACY 






The recommendations become more specific as the report continues with 
an elaboration of each of the eleven items just cited. Thus, a program for 
teaching democracy should affect instruction in every social studies course, as 


follows: 

—in the study of United States history, at every school level, special emphasis 
should be given to the study of dramatic, key episodes in the development 
of our democracy, such as: the signing of the Mayflower compact; the 
adoption of the Virginia Bill of Rights; the announcement of the Monroe 
Doctrine; the Emancipation Proclamation; the adoption of the Open Door 
policy; the establishment of free public schools; and the passage of the 
Social Security Act 

—before graduating from high school every pupil should study a systematic 
unit of work on “the American tradition” which interprets the nation’s 
history, defines democracy, and presents the struggles involved in develop- 
ing and safeguarding the democratic way 

—in the elementary and secondary schools pupils should study the great 
documents of our national democratic tradition and present crisis, such as 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, the Gettysburg 
Address, Wilson’s Fourteen Points, the Atlantic Charter, and the Four 
Freedoms 

—in all courses in modern problems or civics there should be a strong unit 
contrasting democracy and dictatorship 

—in all social studies courses attention should be given to the history and 

practice of the basic civil liberties 
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—attention should be given to the development of social and economic as well 
as of political democracy 

—the responsibilities and self-disciplines as well as the privileges of citizenship 
should be stressed in all courses, and pupils should be given opportunity 
to exercise them in school and community affairs 

—schools and classes should be conducted in such fashion as to emphasize 
the dignity and worth of every individual in the group, and as to provide 
continuing experiences with the skills of group co-operation and the 
disciplines of group democracy 

—schools and adult-education agencies should utilize dramatic incidents and 
impressive ceremonies for the purpose of building the emotional drives of 
loyalty to democracy. 


EMPHASIS ON WORLD VIEW 


The authors of the report put first emphasis on study of the United States, 
as just noted, but they are quick to add that this study alone cannot prepare 
American citizens with the full range of information and attitudes which the 
present war and the new world of the near future demand of them. Em- 
phatically they declare that “the day of isolation has passed,” and that “the 
welfare of one nation is bound up with the welfare of all nations.” Citizens 
of the United States must learn much more about the other nations of the 
world and must be inspired through idealism and convinced through under- 
standing that international co-operation and intercultural reciprocity hold the 
only key to peace, progress, and security. Toward the achievement of these 
ends, the National Council for the Social Studies recommends that: 


—in the study of United States history special attention should be given the 
world relations—economic, social, and political—of the United States 

—in all the social studies, especially in civics, history, and modern problems at 
the secondary and adult levels, attention should be given to the techniques 
for conducting international relations—to the making of treaties, the 
conduct of diplomacy, and the status of international law 

—there should be surveyed in world- and modern-history classes the methods 
and plans by which nations have sought peace through concert of powers, 
balance of power, and leagues of nations 

—world-history and modern-history courses should give special attention to the 
background and status of China, India, Russia, and the British Common- 
wealth of Nations 

—special units on Canada and the Latin-American peoples should be included 
in social studies courses, especially in grades four to nine 

—courses in American history and civics should give special attention to 
minority groups in the United States, stressing the values of their heritage 
and the strength of diversity among groups within the framework of 
national unity 

—imperialism, colonialism, the protection of minorities, and the elevation of 
depressed groups should be re-examined with particular reference to needs 
of the immediate future. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND INTERCULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


The study of geography, long neglected in secondary schools, must be 
increased. Such study is required for the immediate purpose of better under- 
standing of the events of the war and also to equip all citizens with an appre- 
ciation of the world-wide setting of modern life, with knowledge of places, 
peoples, and resources, and with skill in the interpretation of maps and globes. 
The report recommends that “at least a full year of systematic study of social 
geography, closely related to other social studies courses, and preferably to 
precede world history study, should be required of all secondary-school pupils.” 

Education for intercultural understanding and for harmonious race re- 
lations has become increasingly imperative, “as the widening horizon of our 
national life brings Americans into more intimate relations with all the races 
and peoples of the earth, and as the need for closer co-operation of racial ele- 
ments within our own borders becomes more apparent.” Therefore, says the 
Council, “schools should make arrangements for representatives of minority 
groups with the community to serve as resource persons for acquainting 
teachers and pupils with the points of view, cultural contributions, and prob- 
lems of their groups”; and “responsible teachers and pupils should analyze and 
guide student government and student life in the school in order to eliminate 
racial friction as much as possible.” Also, in this connection, it is recommended 
that “in the secondary school, either in courses in history or modern problems, 
pupils should analyze the bearing of race relations on national units and on 
world politics with special reference to the fallacies of Nazi racial theories.” 

Other sections of the report, of equal importance with those just sum- 

marized, elaborate the following propositions: 

The economic tasks and impacts of war and reconstruction must be 

studied. 

Programs and principles for post-war reconstruction must be studied. 

Assemblies and student organizations must aid in civic education. 

War duties for young citizens are stirring opportunities for apprenticeship 

in citizenship. 

Correlation in civic education between schools and military and industrial 
services should be sought. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRINCIPALS 

Finally, there are two sections of special importance for secondary-school 
principals. These wiil be quoted in full. 

School Administrators Must Plan for Accelerated Civic Education 

Social studies teachers and school administrators must jointly plan the 
civic-education programs of their own individual schools, and make the efforts 
which are necessary to mobilize social studies for victory. They must together 
shape the relation of social studies to other phases of school work and to 
community contacts and enterprises. The Commission recommends that: 
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—a three-year sequence in history and contemporary problems should be a 
“constant” in the senior high school 

—the importance of the social studies in such war programs as that of the 
Victory Corps should be determined with reference to the imperative need 
for civic education and to the educational values achieved 

—pressure-group influences, which are accentuated in time of war, should be 
analyzed by each school faculty in terms of their ultimate as well as 
immediate, their hidden as well as overt, objectives and effects 

—all teachers who participate as school representatives in community enter- 
prises, or in the administration of such measures as rationing, should be 
given special training concerning the civic implications of such work 

—the articulation of school programs in civic education with the programs of 
local agencies of adult education, industrial and military units, and out- 
of-school youth-serving organizations should be fostered; planning boards 
for such articulation should be established. 


Changed School Schedules and the Demands of Military and Industrial Service 
Make New, Short-Term Courses Desirable 
The demands of industry for war-time works, and the induction of 
eighteen-year-olds into the armed services, make many shifts in the schedule 
and program of schools necessary. In the rearrangements which are made it 
may often be desirable to offer new, special, short-term courses in the senior 
high school. As part of pre-induction training for industry and combat these 
courses can serve an essential purpose. The Commission recommends that: 
—short-term courses on especially critical matters dealt with by the social 
studies should be required of all secondary-school pupils who are not able 
to complete the regular course of study 
—topics appropriate for these short-term courses lie in the neglected areas 
which have been suggested earlier in this statement; of particular impor- 
tance is instruction on the meaning of democracy, personal adjustment 
and mental health, mobilization for the war, the issues of the war, global 
geography, post-war reconstruction, the United Nations and current affairs 
—these short-term courses, stressing current affairs and their background, 
should be developed by discussion, lecture, and reading, with the related 
use of films, radio, and other visual and auditory aids 
—these short-term, intensive courses should be organized as carefully as regular 
courses, and taught through the ablest social studies instruction available. 
CONCLUSION 


The concluding paragraph of the report stresses the urgency of school 
action for vitalizing war-time citizenship education. We are reminded that: 
The times are critical, and the hours are short. The civic qualities upon 
which the success of our experiment in democracy depends are now put to 
test. The continued cultivation of those civic qualities—of understanding, 
critical-mindedness, respect for others, co-operation, and adherence to the 
ideals of democratic life—is a basic task for all. To fail in civic education 
while depending on it for will and wisdom in war and peace is to lose 
democracy while fighting for it. 











The English Program in Missouri High Schools 


A Report of Co-ordinated Practices to Meet War-Time Demands and 
Post-War Needs of Youth 


A NUMBER of years ago the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association undertook through its national 
office to promote the systematic and sustained discussion of vital problems of 
secondary education among the administration and teachers. In carrying out 
this national campaign, an organization was effected in each state of the 
Union, at the head of which is a Co-ordinator who works in co-operation with 
his state principals association and through his regional directors who organize 
adminstrators of counties or districts into discussion groups. Through the use 
of such discussion machinery during the years since this program was 
launched, programs of action have been worked out by the educational leaders 
and brought quickly and effectively before the schoolmen of the state. By this 
method, the thinking of these leaders is more surely translated into action. 


The National office has from time to time received reports of special 
projects that have been promoted by a state organization or by a district within 
a state. As a result of this continuous work, solutions to regional and state 
problems have been arrived at through the democratic process of discussion 
and co-operative thinking which in turn has led into experimentation and 


evaluation. 

With the view not only to show what one state association has been doing 
through the Discussion Group Project but more particularly to pass on to other 
state groups the benefits of their work, a report from the Discussion Group 
Project of the Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals is summa- 
rized. The original report is much more comprehensive than the following 
summary. For the sake of brevity only a few of the reported practices are 
described herein. The original report was compiled from representative 
teachers of English in Missouri on how the English program in Missouri 
secondary schools is being co-ordinated with war-time demands and youth’s 
post-war needs. It is the hope of those preparing the original report that the 
compilation will be of value to both administrators and teachers as they seek 
to gear the English program to war-time demands and post-war needs. The 
reports from the teachers of forty-six high schools indicate that Missouri 
English teachers are fulfilling their responsibility in this critical period. The 
work of initiating and conducting the project and the compiling of the final 
report was largely the responsibility of State Co-ordinator H. W. Schooling, 
and the District Co-ordinators, Eugene M. Carl, Walter Cooper, Cecil Jenkins, 
Charles McClard, N. G. Nibeck, T. L. Noel, and Howard M. Tarry. These 
reports are representative of what the secondary schools of Missouri are do- 
ing in the way of providing a practical program for the boys and girls 
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of the state. If all schools were included in this report, an exceedingly long 
report would follow. 


REPORTS FROM SOME OF THE SCHOOLS 


1. CALiFoRNIA (CaLirorniA HicH ScHoo.).—The directed reading pro- 
gram in literature XII allows pupils to develop units on current social prob- 
lems. Each pupil is required to develop a unit on health. Boys develop a unit 
on the armed service and girls on occupations for women. Books have been 
added to the library to furnish supplementary readings. The school paper 
records the program of the school in the war effort and encourages campaigns 
of various kinds. The reading of current periodicals is encouraged to develop 
knowledge of current developments. Pertinent subjects are used for composi- 
tion. American ideals are stressed in the study of literature—Ramsey H. 
Powell, Teacher. 

2. Cxiinton (Ciinton HicH ScHoo.).—We are stressing oral English. 
Topics are used relative to war and civilian defense, such as “Food Situation,” 
“What Women May Do in War Industries,” “Training for Various Services,” 
“How I Can Help Win the War,” and “Use of Current News Items.” The 
study of literature is not being neglected. In themes, topics related to the time 
are used. Pupils are writing or attempting to write—in clear, understandable 
manner—news items and similar articles——-Adah Peckenpaugh, Teacher. 


3. Corumsia (CotumsBia Hicu ScHoo.).—Through articles pupils write 
for high-school newspapers, use is made of material sent from the United 
States Office of Education and its War-time Commission. By making speeches 
before the class, some pupils are preparing for public speaking before larger 
groups. Also in writing themes, subjects concerning war-time demands and 
post-war needs are being used. In organized group discussions, war-time de- 
mands and post-war needs are stressed. These things are also emphasized in 
the themes the pupils write. The English class has given attention to the part 
high-school pupils play in the war effort through oral talks before the class, 
round-table discussions, written themes, and original dramatized incidents pre- 
sented in class. In English IV classes, a complete unit is being studied on “War 
and Peace” which includes poetry and prose of the last war. A detailed study 
is made of the likenesses and differences of the English and American people 
and language to instill patriotism.—Dorlis Gott, Ruth Ingrun, Algalee Adams, 
L. Eads, and Roberta Howell, Teachers. 

4. Ebina (Epina Hicu Scuoor).—Because of a need for secretarial help 
on war-time projects a method for rapid alphabetizing has been devised. This 
has given much time to practice in both the ninth and tenth grades. Speed is 
one of its outstanding characteristics. A number of forums have been con- 
ducted in the junior and senior classes on the following subjects: “Scrap Col- 
lection,” “Stamp and Bond Sales,” and “What We May Expect after the War 
Is Over.”—Carl V. Roach, Teacher. 
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5. Eureka (Eureka Hicu Scuoor).—In the English I classes, forum 
discussions are held on subjects of current interest. Such subjects furnish ideas 
for some of the informal talks and written work. The classes in speech and 
dramatics afford excellent opportunity for dramatizations which may be used 
to present matters of vital importance to the student body. For instance the 
members of the class in speech presented a skit in which they urged the 
students to impress upon their parents the importance of voting.—Eleanor R. 


Johnson, Teacher. 

6. Gartatin (GaLLatin HicH ScHoo.).—The juniors have studied how 
to apply for a part-time job and have discussed what employment is available 
in town. Those who are already employed helped to conduct illustrative inter- 
views. Pupils have had training in how to talk over the public address system. 
The classes have discussed how to use and how not to abuse the telephone 
service during wartime. Very effective student-conducted and student-planned 
bond-sales assemblies are held weekly —Verna Wade, Teacher. 


7. Hannipat (Hannipat Hicu Scuoot).—A patriotism unit has been 
developed which includes such phases of study as memorizing of patriotic 
songs, learning of service insignia for men in the armed forces, brief study of 
patriotic literary selections, creative writing on patriotic obligations during 
wartime, speeches dealing with opportunities for service during the war, and 
spelling lessons including words associated with patriotism, government, and 
the like. Frequent justification for the study of points of grammar is made by 
showing the various branches of the armed service which require people who 
speak distinctly, people who express thoughts concisely yet explicitly, people 
who think carefully, people who follow directions implicitly, people who 
are able to write and speak correctly, and people who attempt to distinguish 
between rumor and fact. Oral lessons in creative writing often have as their 
theme various phases of the American way of life—what it is, why we be- 
lieve in it, our duties and obligations under such a plan, the part young people 
have now, and the part the present generation will have in continuing our 
ideals after the war—Gracille Dent, Teacher. 


8. Hayti (Haytt HicH Scuoot).—Creative writing and reading assign- 
ments have been concerned with topics pertaining to the war effort. During 
Education Week one group of pupils from the speech department appeared 
before a meeting of the local Woman’s Club and discussed topics relative to 
“The Education of Free Men.” A group of boys discussed a similar topic at a 
meeting of the Lions Club. All these participated in a round-table discussion 
on the subject “Hayti Schools and the War Effort” presented at an evening 
program to which the public had been invited. Extensive use is being made 
of articles appearing in current periodicals which provide information on the 
conduct of the war and America’s war aims. English classes publish the school 
paper which devotes much space to the local school’s participation in the war 
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effort. Although the mimeographing is done by the commercial department, 
the articles and news stories are a regular part of the English work.—Mabel 
Dike, Teacher. 

9. Hocruister (Hotiister HicH ScHoo.).—Debates are used to discuss 
the importance of rationing, bond-buying, and civilian co-operation in war 
effort, as a means to bring important facts before the public. Letter-writing 
practices assume new importance when letters are written urging participation 
in various phases of the war effort. Of course the possibility of going directly 
from school into business is a great motivating influence in letter writing.— 
Mildred G. Stigman, Teacher. 

10. Hunstvitte (Hunstvitte HicH Scuoo.).—Newspaper articles re- 
porting our schools activities in the war-effort—bond sales, salvage drives, 
and civilian classes are studied and discussed. Speech students take charge of 
and participate in assembly programs involving activities for the war effort. 
Current articles dealing with the war effort on both sides are used in all classes. 
—Dorothy Hoover and Florence Meethler, Teachers. 

11. Kansas City (Nortueast HicH Scuoo.).—The school is preparing 
seniors in creative writing classes (elective) to write and deliver speeches be- 
fore various civic groups and school-assembly programs urging all phases of 
war effort. The school purchased several sets of splendid new books on the 
American heritage of freedom—for use in all classes—which are enthu- 
siastically recommended as the best anthology of material for promoting inter- 
est in the Allied cause. An all-school testing program has been used to deter- 
mine the need for renewed emphasis on the mechanics of expression, reading 
comprehension, and spelling to prepare pupils for coming responsibilities. Drills 
in filling out questionnaires are also given.—Frances H. Spencer, Teacher. 

12. Kansas Crry (SourHeast HicH ScHoo.).—Knowledge of the struc- 
ture, beauty, and meaning of our national anthem and other of our national 
songs is stressed. Emphasis is placed upon poems and stories of loyalty, 
patriotism, courage, and the ideals of democracy. Greater insistance is made 
upon accuracy in oral and written expression—the latter including spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and sentence and paragraph formation. Some 
classes write letters to men in the service. Emphasis is placed upon reading 
and interpretation of materials read. Oral or written reports are made on topics 
dealing with pupils’ civilian defense classes and work. Reports on new dis- 
coveries, inventions, and anything of interest pertaining to the needs and work 
of our men in the armed forces are encouraged. Consideration of literature 
which deals with problems of international co-operation, racial discrimination 
and aspiration, and the contribution of various nationalities to art, music, 
literature and the like are given attention. Use is made of everything that can 
be found for indoctrination for our great democratic ideals and principles, and 
everything which will give a better understanding of all races and creeds.— 


Anna B. Shouse, Teacher. 
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13. Lee’s Summit (Lee’s Summit Hicu Scuoo.).—The practical in our 
general English courses is being stressed—intensive grammar study and oral 
expression to produce pupils better equipped to use their mother tongue in 
speaking and writing. The cultural benefits derived from literary study is not 
being lost sight of. In general, English and business English courses, speeches 
relative to the various government drives and campaigns are required. Sup- 
plementary reading of books, periodicals, and newspapers which tend to keep 
pupils closely in touch with current trends is encouraged. The high-school 
newspaper staff is encouraged to produce patriotic editorials and cartoons, to 
encourage local war-time drives and, in general, to stimulate patriotism. and a 
sense of personal responsibility toward the effort—Margaret E. Wiltsee, 


Teacher. 

14. Linnevs (Linneus Hicu Scuoor).—In reading appreciation class, 
the reading of all worth-while available articles relative to contemporary 
leaders of the present day are encouraged. An intensive study of General 
MacArthur and his accomplishments has resulted in an understanding of and 
admiration for our military leaders. In all English classes, “quizzes” on the 
insignia of the men and women in the service are being conducted.—Elizabeth 
Bates, Teacher. 

15. Lovtstana (Lovuistana Hicu Scuoot).—An effort is made to take a 
“long-range” view so that ideals will not be lost in post-war America. Ad- 
vanced literature stresses things American—leaders, thinkers, orators, dream- 
ers, “doers.” In advanced literature the school aims at a better understanding 
of the thoughts and the feelings of peoples of the world by studying their 
writings. Through understanding comes universal peace. Through speech an 
attempt is made to build participation in conversation, debates, open forums, 
and clubs. Topics chosen are current issues which involve American ideals 
and traditions ——Frances Ash, Teacher. 

16. MarsHAct (MarsHatt HicH Scuoor ).—The- foundation for our suc- 
cess during our recent scrap metal drive was laid in our English classes. 
Students spent eight or ten days listening to talks, writing essays, limericks, 
slogans, and making posters relating directly to the need for scrap metal. In 
advanced English classes, considerable time is spent discussing current events 
and affairs. Plans have been made for the conduct of leadership-training classes 
for all presidents, vice-presidents, and secretary-treasurers of all organizations 
in school. This project was started last November. It is taught by the teacher 
of speech. The speech classes are always ready to send pupils to various civic 
organizations for talks —Frances Yowell, Teacher. 

17. Mican (Miran Hicu Scuoor).—The Red Cross drive for the junior 
group is made by speech classes. Some speeches are given by pupils before 
community clubs such as the Business and Professional Women’s Club, the 
Commercial Club, and the Rotary Club. The scrap drive was emphasized in 
the English III journalism unit. Articles were written for local papers. A 
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wider reading program emphasized phases of service and vocations. A unit 
on patriotism was studied.—Ruth Shipley, Teacher. 

18. Monroe City (Monroz City HicH Scuoor).—Original essays and 
poems were written on “How to Win the War.” Speeches were prepared and 
given before the class on the subject suggested above or a similar one. Round- 
table discussions were held on “The Part Boys and Girls Can Play in the Im- 
portant Job of Winning the War, Though at Home.” Patriotic plays are 
studied; and, an original patriotic play was written and presented before the 
class. An assembly program resulting from the above procedures with the aid 
of the music department was presented before the public. Some of the work 
was also presented before civic groups.—Lucille Mitchell, Teacher. 

19. PARKVILLE (PARKVILLE HicH ScHoot).—Greater use of discussion on 
current affairs is utilized in an effort to bring about an understanding of pres- 
ent day problems to develop an ability to express one’s self understandably 
and to learn to give and receive ideas without arguing. Propaganda analysis 
and study of fallacies to prevent pupils from being misled by deceptive ad- 
vertisements or Axis war scares are given attention. Greater emphasis is placed 
on parliamentary precedure to enable pupils to take an active part in any post- 
war assemblies. Pupils participate in health essay contest to make them more 
conscious of the importance of health for national defense. Orations on 
democracy combine speaking skill with an appreciation of our country and of 
our form of government. Pupils are prepared to speak for special occasions, 
before Halloween on such topics as “Halloween Pranks are Sabotage.” English 
and American literature are combined in both third and fourth year English. 
This enables the teacher to point out the similarities of the two countries and 
gives the pupils a better understanding of England. It also makes them feel 
more closely related to England. American history which was responsible for 
many of our greatest literary works is stressed. This gives a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the worth of our country. More entertainment for the community is 
provided by the production of more plays.—Janet L. Clark, Teacher. 

20. Sr. Louis (Beaumont HicH ScHoo.).—Special emphasis is placed on 
the development of skills essential to effective participation in a democracy. 
These include: emphasis on free and effective interchange of ideas, emphasis 
on free writing of students (Comp. I classes provide more writing experience 
and less classics), and stress on reading to meet needs and develop skills — 
not merely fulfillment of requirements as “classics.” Attention is given to 
problems of social and personal adjustments in connection with these classics. 
The theme to be emphasized in the school’s semi-annual publication, the 
Caduccus, is “The Century of the Common Man.” This is from a speech 
made by Vice President Wallace in New York, before the Free World Asso- 
ciation. One or more quotations from the speech will be prominently displayed 
in the book. Composition classes are being asked to write poems or stories on 
the theme of “The Common Man’s Contribution to the Cause of World Free- 
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dom,” especially in our own time. A list of heroes of the common people and 
their contribution or achievements has been compiled by the publication staff 
and given to the composition teachers. A history teacher who is especially 
interested in the project has obtained fifty copies of the speech and keeps them 
on her desk to lend to teachers and pupils who are interested. An art teacher 
is having one of her classes work on division pages expressing this theme. 
The speech has been read and re-read by all staff members. 

The public speaking classes promotes the sale of war bonds and stamps in 
the advisory groups throughout the school. They used demonstration material 
such as charts and booklets for this purpose. They have participated in the 
Navy Day program in an auditorium session before the student body. All of 
the English classes have written a composition upon the subject of “The Need 
for the Collection of Scrap Metal.” 

This fall at least twelve members of one public speaking class spoke at 
the St. Louis theatres on the “Scrap Metal Drive.” The pupils in an English 
III class displayed on the bulletin board interesting pictures and clippings 
showing what other boys and girls were doing not only in St. Louis but in 
other sections of the United States to help in the collection of scrap metal. 
Several of the government charts were studied as sources for additional in- 
formation. The entire class wrote “Spots” as well as compositions. An out- 
standing pupil was sent from the public speaking classes to give a talk on the 
“Need for Scrap Metal Collection” before the Mothers’ Club of Beaumont. 
These can deliver three minute speeches each month on topics of interest. 

The public speaking class made a study of orators and public speakers, 
especially American orators, who have found it necessary to carry a great 
message to the people. Their three minute speeches upon an orator of their 
own selection are arranged so that the emphasis is upon the occasion, the pur- 
pose, the personality, the delivery, and finally, not only the reaction of the 
audience but also the permanent influence upon the problems that followed. 
Two sources of material have proved very valuable: (1) three sets of 
biographies entitled Men of Eloquence prepared by the faculty members of 
the College of Speech at Northwestern University and (2) Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion and evaluation of William Pitt, Lord Chatham, whose powerful eloquence 
is said to have laid the foundation for the British Empire. 

In one case a pupil of the public speaking class prepared a talk on “The 
Use of Propaganda” and delivered it before his class in world problems. This 
assignment called for the correlation of the information and the technique 
developed in both classes. He used some new histories of oratory, the New 
Anthologies of Speeches, and the current materials in Vital Speeches. He 
presented his work to the class for constructive criticism. The class considered 
the choice of materials, arrangements of facts, dynamic delivery, the purpose 
of the speaker, the sincerity of the speaker, the reaction of the audience, and 
the value of his speech to the community. 
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At the beginning of last term the Tax Campaign was set up. Every mem- 
ber of the speech classes prepared and delivered speeches. Some went to the 
advisory groups. Some spoke at the auditorium sessions. Some at the Mothers’ 
Club, others spoke in the community, and one at the Fathers and Daughters’ 
Banquet. One of these pupils also delivered the speech of appreciation, and the 
toast to “Fathers.” The Spanish classes prepared a program for Spanish Ameri- 
can Day. Two pupils presented speeches on “Simon de Bolivai” and “Our 
South American Neighbors.”—Dorothy Childs, Anne Warner, and Ada L. 
LaBerge, Teachers. 


21. SavannanH (SavaANNAH HicH Scuoo.).—The speech class has joined 
the “State Victory Speakers Bureau.” So far pupils have spoken on the “Scrap 
Drive” at our school, rural school community meetings, and churches. Now 
speeches are being prepared and given on “War Bonds and Stamps.” Other 
war subjects are also prepared and given by pupils at the PTA and the Music 
Boosters Club meetings. The warfare of The Lady of the Lake was compared 
with the present war in discussions, talks, and themes. Classes are becoming 
more interested daily in reading the various newspapers and magazines on 
world affairs and discussing them in class. Oral speeches will be prepared. 
Books have been placed on the outside reading list concerning this phase of the 
program.—Anita Beilman, Edith Ellis, and Wilma Hadern, Teachers. 

22. Sikeston (Sikeston Hicu Scuoot).—A group of pupils from the 
Convelescing pupils and those whose early morning or evening war-time jobs interfere 


with rest find recuperation in the health room maintained at Technical 
High School of Oakland, California. 
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speech and dramatic departments presented a program of speeches in connec- 
tion with national Education Week and a patriotic play before the Woman’s 
Club and the school assembly. In all English classes timely reading and dis- 
cussions materials concerning the war program is used. An attempt is made 
to have English work of such a nature as to fit into life situations and prove 
adequate for the needs of pupils, whether it be for war or peace.—Frances 
Burch, Teacher. 

23. Warrenssurc (WarrensBurc Hic ScHoot).—Pupils in the speech 
class are preparing talks on timely subjects which will be presented before 
civic groups. The ninth grade has written themes on “A Freshman’s Part in 
Winning the War.” The literature class reads selections from patriotic litera- 
ture——Mae Maness, Teacher. 

24. Warsaw (Warsaw Hicu Scuoo.).—The reading program for the 
year allows for the use of any available and suitable contemporary material 
in an attempt to bridge the gap between the past in the classics and the 
swift-moving times at present and in the future. In teaching word study 
one of the most important aims of the year is to make the pupils alive to the 
changes in the vocabulary—new words, old words with new meaning, and 
borrowed words from other languages. Projects in letter writing will include 
writing “V” letters and corresponding with former pupils in foreign countries. 
In speech, talks are given before assembly in the high school and before 
civic groups on bond, stamp, and scrap drives. Plays and reading to help 
in drives in the interest of the war effort are presented. Some time is devoted 
to the necessity for correct speech as is shown in the training of officers for 
the army and their speech training —T. A. Reid, Teacher. 

25. Wesster Groves (Wesster Groves Hic Scroot).--The speech 
classes hold a forum every Friday following a radio program, This Living 
World over radio station KMOX. We are forming a Speech Bureau to aid in 
drives. Members gave talks on Navy Day. Senior English gives attention to 
developing a reading unit on stories and novels dealing with all parts of the 
British Commonwealth and the Far East, and planning to do a newspaper 
reading unit. (Emphasizing the need for international understanding.) All 
English classes emphasize thoroughness in fundamentals, make a check on 
reading ability and try to find means for improving it, and write on current 
problems such as health and nutrition—Mary Howard, Teacher. 

26. Westecains (WestpLains Hic ScHoot.)—Speech students are pre- 
pared and willing to take part in civic programs. At a PTA meeting they 
spoke on the topic, “World Organization in the Post-War World.” English 
class students prepare pageants, skits, and other program material for bond 
sales and any drives which may arise. English classes (American Literature) 
have studied materials to become better acquainted with South American 
geography, history, and literature. Through vocabulary study, understanding 
and tolerance are developed.—Mayne L. Hamlett, Teacher. 
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The School Library Functions 


CAPTAIN P. P. PRICE 


Librarian, New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New Mexico 


THE RHYTHMIC clicking of the train’s wheels over the rail joints was notice- 
ably discordant with the view of the magnificent sweep of the strong, rugged 
country seen from the window. Beating horses hooves would have been the 
proper allegro for that day. Bright gold sunshine stabbed the mesquite flat 
and made little elongated shadows of each bush; blue mists were evaporating 
from the canyons of the mountains forming the backdrop. 

Fellow passengers were stirring from their sleep now as commanded by 
the invading shafts of sunlight. This new dawn seemed to be the prelude to 
an entirely new movement in my life. Past—immediate and long-gone— 
had relinquished its hold upon my consciousness. Today and the future only 
mattered. New country, new friends, and new cares were waiting. 

What the future in Las Blancas held would depend on Mr. Hargreaves, 
the superintendent. Did he know that there was a library profession, or was 
he expecting an accrediting-requirement-filler? Surely the unlimited vision— 
tempered with warmth, brilliance, and sturdy background—unfolding from 
my train window suggested the character of the people living in this country. 
Yes, this was the day and the beginning of the future. 

Now we had left the arid mesa lands with their occasional grazing sheep 
or cattle and entered a broad fertile valley. There ran the wide river on the 
right side, glistening in answer to the sun. Smoke was slowly spiraling from 
the little farm houses we passed every now and then. Men were already in the 
fields at work. Trees, contrasting the surrounding barren tablelands and 
mountains, were in abundance where allowed to grow. 

My thoughts, affected by our rapid approach to Las Blancas, kept center- 
ing on this new life I was beginning. What would the little city look like? 
How was a cattle town different from others? Isolated from the quick-tempoed 
world of the East, would the people be provincial in outlook? How progressive 
would my teaching colleagues be? Above all, how wide and deep was Mr. 
Hargreave’s vision? His letters suggested that he could be a liberal with a 
thought of the future and with a fearless conviction. To me progress appeared 
to spring from an informed determination and a willingness to admit a mis- 
take. Fresh beginnings are no disgrace. 

I ARRIVE IN TOWN 


The porter began taking baggage into the vestibule. People, putting on 
their hats and coats, told me that we were approaching Las Blancas. The 
train’s air brakes were beginning to scrape the wheels. I searched the out- 
skirts of Las Blancas for the landmarks the Chamber of Commerce described 
—the city park, the old Catholic church, the new high-school! building where 
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I was to work. A great part of the population is Spanish-American which will 
be a greater challenge to my success. 

How was I going to convince this new administrator of the potential 
educational influence of a trained librarian if he expected only a copy of the 
old type? School officials of the past generation, I’m afraid, looked upon the 
old public librarian as a model type for all cases. And again my mind was 
off in a whirl with possibilities about this new job. 

As the taxi drove me to the hotel in the south part of the town I noted 
how clean the streets and how well kept the lawns and homes were that we 
passed. Cottonwood trees provided a veritable umbrella for all open space. 
What a paradox this valley provided for the desert that hemmed the little 
town in on both the east and west sides. The autumn air was crisp, cool, and 
energizing, not like that back in humid Illinois. 














Mr. Hargreaves and I were on the way to look over the school and see 
the library. I was half-fearing to see what I expected. The “laboratory of the 
school” might be located in a vacant room with insufficient chairs or perhaps 
on the stage of the auditorium. 

Our conversation ran the usual line of current national topics, with which 
Mr. Hargreaves seemed completely familiar. His thoughts were provoking. 
This man was proving to be the resourceful type that subordinates enjoy 
working for and one they look to for inspiration. He would surely be recep- 
tive to and considerate of any suggestions made by one of his subalterns. 
That quality, after all, is the one for which teachers respect administrators 
most. Finally, he brought our attention back to the matter of schools and 
teaching with this question: 

“Have you had any teaching experience? I have momentarily forgotten 
what your application stated.” 
WE TALK ABOUT LIBRARY TRAINING 


“Yes, sir, three years. Library schools training school librarians prefer 
students who have had teaching experience. Some are requiring this experience 
as a condition for entrance. Librarians with a teaching background are better 
able to anticipate both student and teacher needs.” 

“Why, I didn’t even know there was a classification of library schools. 
How many different types are there?” 

Was he deliberately giving me a loose rein on the conversation or was 
he really interested and didn’t know? I laughed as if he had made a joke and 
answered: 

“Library schools connected with institutions of higher learning offer train- 
ing to fit all types of libraries, but usually place emphasis on one type. There 
are schools for children’s, school, college, public, and special librarians. This 
economy in training provides near specialists in each field.” 
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He seemed to be in earnest and continued the discussion. I considered it 
a chance to present my profession’s viewpoint at the outset, thereby providing 
a stated basis from which we both could act later. 

“Well, I didn’t realize that a prospective librarian has so much freedom 
of choice.” 

“They even have the opportunity to select training for some division of 
work within large libraries—like cataloging, reference or loaning, and so 
forth.” 

I was rather surprised at his frank confessions but the interest he mani- 
fested proved again his open-mindedness. Still I cautioned myself to pass 
judgment on him later. We stopped in front of the school and got out. 

“T must confess that I didn’t know there was such comprehensive training 
offered.” 

“Yes, sir. Since its comparatively recent organization, librarianship has 
grown rather rapidly and extensively. We can even aspire to a Ph. D. in 
Library Science offered by such schools as the University of Chicago. Library 
schools are even subject to an official accrediting association just like secondary 


schools.” 
WE DISCUSS LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


I wanted to give him a thirty-minute lecture on the organization of the 
whole profession, its history and its significance in the educational world, but I 
decided to wait for a contract. Instead, we started talking about the school as 
we entered it. 

Before going on to the library which I was anxious to see, we stopped at 
his office for him to see what the morning mail had brought beyond the usual 
run of advertisements, questionnaires, and application letters. He introduced 
me to his secretary, an attractive young thing who might prove to be a re- 
freshing alternative for my usual evening at home with a book. While he was 
smoking through his mail, I prowled around and made enough noise to in- 
dicate that I was impatient to see my “ivory tower.” I was making some 
mental notes about the construction of the building, in the meantime. I esti- 
mated it was at the most not over ten years old. Therefore, I could expect it 
to incorporate some of the recent improvements that made for more effective 
use. Finally we were off again. 

Yes, I was surprised—happily. The library was located in the approx- 
imate center of the building—the ideal location for its proper functioning 
within the plant. With this great start, I could go on to expect a close ap- 
proach to an ideal set-up within the library. Though I had guessed at the 
number, I asked Mr. Hargreaves what the enrollment was. 

“Six hundred.” 

I counted the available chairs in the long room with book shelves around 


the walls. 
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“I see there are approximately one hundred seats. That’s a good percent- 
age of accommodation provided there are no study halls held in here.” 

“Oh, no. The librarian is free from that job. But from the nature of the 
complaints made by your predecessor, the librarian even needs an assistant for 
handling only routine matters.” 

Another victory! No librarian can do effective work in a room that serves 
two purposes. 

WE SEE THE LIBRARY FACILITIES 

“That's the best arrangement, sir. There’s sufficient passage-way between 
the tables and chairs, too. That makes for better discipline and study. This 
must be a recent building; I see the heating ventilators come up under the 
window sills. Not many school buildings are that well-planned. More wall 
space for shelving or furniture is thereby provided. There’s sufhcient light, too, 
from those tall windows. That’s important.” 

I was waxing voluble by now and flitting from’ place to place looking 
things over. Mr. Hargreaves did his best to keep apace but seemed surprised 
that I knew something about the architectural form and requirements. 

“How did you happen to know all about these physical features? Did 
you study that in library school, too?” 

I passed this off casually, not wanting to attract our mutual attention to 
his failure to know what the trained librarian’s curriculum covered. 

“Certainly, sir. A librarian can proceed to the intellectual satisfaction of the 
student only after his physical comfort and health has been cared for. But what 
pleases me most is this work room and study room together.” 

This structural “wart” in the room stood off from the wall opposite the 
door. It was a long, glass-encased room divided by glass. One half of it was 
the librarian’s work room and the other half a student conference place. 

“That seems rather superfluous to me—” 

“But they are most essential! The workroom provides the economy factor 
in each day’s routine.” I was gasping in both surprise and elation at every 
unexpected treasure discovered during this running dialogue. “Furthermore, 
here is a work table, book-shelves, a desk and least-expected: a sink! Mr. 
Hargreaves, the provision of equipment such as these things—bare essentials, 
mind you—make a librarian devoted to his profession and immediate respon- 
sibilities.” 
WE TALK ABOUT THE PROFESSION 

“Profession? I thought librarianship was too young to be considered a 
profession. Or are you referring to the education profession?’ 

Now he had indeed fanned the smoldering fire that lay within me to a 
bright flame. I caught myself just in time. I could totally have lost in a 
moment the foothold I had gained. This fellow needed careful handling and 
besides, few of those outside our profession are aware of our organization and 


what it stands for. 
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“Yes, Mr. Hargreaves, the library profession. We have made gigantic 
steps of progress since our birth as an organized body back in 1876. Each day 
more of our everyday practices are being tested and scientifically proven. 
Library school research is delving into the reading qualities of books and 
reading methods used by people. We are examining readers’ interests, habits, 
and motivations besides testing teaching methods in relation to library facili- 
ties. While the methods and results of bringing library materials and users 
into contact is our reason for existence, the physical conditions involved re- 
ceive just as much attention.” 

“That’s all very well and your organization is to be respected for such 
efforts, but does that make it a professional organization?” 

It was plain that he was testing my ability to define a profession and fit 
the library world into it. 

“We have a strong state, national, and international organization. Our 
large body of literature testifies to our scholarship and its recognition by other 
scholars. The librarian’s philosophy and code of ethics are parts of everyday 
activities. Long training in education and the profession are required for mem- 
bership.” 

“Well, I didn’t suppose that the correct operation of a library needed such 
a background. What more is there to librarianship than keeping tab on a 
collection of books?” 

Could this man be serious? Was he sincere in his query? Or had he 
already answered that question himself and thereby eliminated other possible 
meanings? Whatever caused him to ask the question, concern or challenge, he 
asked for the answer and I was determined to be serious with him. 

“Our objective, based upon the cause for the existence of libraries, is the 
most frequent conjunction of inquiring minds with the accumulated wisdom 
of man. This accumulation may be in the form of books, pamphlets, pictures, 
the radio, films, phonograph records, television, and all other media for ex- 
pression. Some libraries embrace museums. And in order to bring about the 
union of minds and these media, we practice the same methods of teaching 
as do educators and at the same time apply some methods peculiar to our 
organization. The physical preparation for this final and most important func- 
tion is only preliminary. In order to be quick and efficient in answering stu- 
dent demands there must be a great deal of meticulous organization of all 
these thousands of instruments. That, to the outsider, seems unnecessary. We 
realize that all learning does not come from one or several textbooks and 
therefore we must be teachers with hundreds of books. Put simply, our pur- 
pose is to correlate and supplement the teaching process.” 

“1 see now that it is more than mere bookkeeping. But, tell me, does this 
role in the teaching process require that you know the contents of all these 
books? That would seem to be a near Herculean task.” 
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WE LOOK INTO THE LIBRARY BUDGET 


“We have to be familiar with all the contents, yes, sir. To begin with, 
very few librarians are in the profession who do not have a natural love for 
books and people. There is too little money in it. But, at library school we are 
taught how to use books effectively. Over all this we have a moral obligation 
to know approximately the contents of all the books on our shelves — if not by 
actually reading them, then by reading critical reviews of them. This constant 
appraisal soon produces a critical attitude toward a book for prospective pur- 
chase. Our intimate familiarity with our book resources, our curriculum and 
extracurriculum needs form the background upon which we exercise our pur- 
chasing decisions. This, our training and experience, fits us better than anyone 
else in the school to risk the expenditure of two dollars for a book. Be that 
as it may, some principals or even superintendents take that responsibility 
upon themselves instead of delegating it to the librarian whom they have 
employed for that specific purpose. I don’t believe they realize that in so 
doing they are publicly admitting that they don’t trust their own judgment in 
the selection of the librarian.” 

This latter part of the explanation left my mouth amid smiles while | 
shot snappy glances at him to see how he responded. Not knowing yet if he 
too was one of those who delights in stocking the library’s shelves with big 
books unsuitable to the school’s reading level and which therefore lie unused 
on the shelves for eons, I had taken a chance. I had to take it. He was in a 
suitable frame of mind for convincing if he were guilty. If he were not, then 
it was a funny joke that he could enjoy also. He laughed, never telling me 
what had been his former practice. 

I could see from his conversational hesitations now that he was satisfied 
with all that I had said, signalling he was ready to wait until a later sitting 
for the advanced course. He knew, too, what he could expect of me. Given 
respect, recognition of suggestions, occasional encouragement, and acknowl- 
edgment of significant achievements I would spend all energy unstintingly in 
conscientious effort. We had wandered through the entire room, looking at 
this and that, and had finally settled like two flies on the edge of a reading 
table. To get the’whole background from which I would be working next 
week, I asked him a few questions. 

“What is our book budget each year, Mr. Hargreaves?” 

“The figure varies, of course, but hovers around eight hundred dollars.” 

“Good! So many schools don’t have a definite book fund, and it is such 
a sad mistake too, for the librarian doesn’t know what to expect or plan for. 
Eight hundred dollars is a generous allowance. Does it include supplies and 
rebinding expense or is that paid from another fund?” 

“The eight hundred is to buy the magazines and books only. Another ac- 
count takes care of the repairs and supplies. Of course I don’t scrutinize every 
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order the librarian submits but I can’t see how that much money is needed to 
buy only books.” 

“Few people realize that some books, though in good condition, must be 
discarded because of age. Science books are good examples. If left on the 
shelves unused they become dead wood. They occupy space that a newer book 
should have. These shelves are already crowded. There won’t be room avail- 
able for all the new books now in the office. That means that I will have to 
go over them all carefully and withdraw certain ones.” 

Here he showed sincere concern for he probably regarded all this public 
property submitted to his personal care. He was justified but I hastened to 
allay any of his fears and explain my actions. 

“Just what do you propose to do with them?” he accused. “I'd like to see 
them first.” 

“By all means, Mr. Hargreaves. I want you to see them. Two judgments 
are better than one. There must be almost conclusive proof that they are not 
in demand and of little use at the present before they are considered for with- 
drawal. The book cards will help prove that. The advice of the various in- 
structors will be beneficial too. Those that are discarded can be given to smaller 
schools with smaller collections and book budgets.” 

He seemed appeased by that and I ventured another reason for a fre- 
quent inventory to search for useless books. 

“If there is no weeding of shelves more shelves would be needed eventu- 
ally, which would be a greater expense.” 


WE DISCUSS THE FACULTY’S INTEREST 


Our relations were smooth and genial again. The next question, whose 
answer I dreaded hearing, was the most important of all. What was the 
teachers’ attitude toward the library? After all, they are responsible for its 
effectiveness. Without their interest in its wealth and purpose I could only 
look forward to a devitalized life at this school. It is a fortunate librarian 
who works with a faculty in and out of the library. 

“Do the class instructors enjoy keeping the library stocked with materials 
that will enrich their courses? They make most of the purchasing suggestions, 
don’t they?” 

“I think most of them use the library frequently and help the librarian 
select books. Of course, there are a few who don’t share so much enthusiasm 
as others but they are in the minority.” 

I saw that my problem was to impress him with the influence that the 
teacher’s interest had in the usefulness of the library. 

“I sincerely hope that most do. They know better than anyone else what 
all their needs are. I know what those needs are in the field which I taught, 
but I don’t have such a wide acquaintance with the others. And then too, 
teachers use different methods of presentation.” 
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Again he was curious to test my theories and verify their validity. 
“Then how do you learn about the particular methods and needs of other 
courses?” 

“A great deal that we know comes from a study of the literature in each 
field. Conversations with each instructor yields the best fruit. To further 
pursue this object, it is a growing practice for the librarian to make personal 
auditions of classes to receive inspiration for greater library service. As you 
would expect, it is rather difficult to overcome the fear for this sort of thing 
held by some faculty members.” 

“I can well imagine. But it should be a profitable practice. Of course you 
may employ that method here provided you secure each instructor’s permission 
first and find one to substitute for you during the period you are away from 
this room.” 

He was assured that those preparations would be made prior to any 
action. Then I thought of how hard it would be to convince those teachers 
visited that I was not intending to alter their methods but only attempting to 
make more library materials useful. 

As we were using up our professional fuel for conversation we started 
leaving. There was one other important point I wanted to discuss before our 
meeting ended. Its importance was just as great as any of the other things we 
had talked about. I would mention it, nevertheless, as an introduction for 
future collaboration. 

“The consequence of high-school library experience is very often under- 
estimated. Of course it’s only natural what with the emphasis being placed 
on the formal curriculum.” 

“How do you mean? What significance does it have other than aiding 
the high-school educating process?” 
WE RECOGNIZE THE VALUE OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 

“Skill acquired in the use of the library comes into play most often after 
leaving school. It is one of the most durable abilities because it is a self- 
education method. The students who go to college get along better than those 
who have not had the advantage of such training and those who find it nec- 
essary to discontinue their formal education can better utilize the public 
library than the average citizen.” 

“That's true. I had never recognized that real importance. I shall talk to 
the faculty about it sometime this year.” 

“We had reached his office again and he gave his secretary a memoran- 
dum to that effect. I would know later whether this was just a polite evasion. 
But at least he had agreed with me. Before it cooled I hurried to add how 
comprehensive coverage of the school was possible. 

“All students can have the benefit of such training if it is offered in some 
subject that all are required to take. It is understandable that faculty members 
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object to such intrusion upon their scheduled time but the better classwork 
done as a result more than compensates for the lost time. They will realize 
that.” 

“You mean to say that formal training is necessary for teaching that? 
Its intricacies are not that formidable are they?” 

“Hardly formidable, sir, but hardly simple enough to be haphazardly 
done, either. A basic outline, logically presented, will act as a crystal ball for 
the pupil. But unless it is planned a great part of the student body will miss it. 
Besides, what is presented must be practiced at once in connection with school 
work in order to be thoroughly learned.” 

We got into his car and started for town. He had some obligation there 
and had offered me a ride back to the hotel. As we were on the way he 
rescued our hanging conversation on the subject. 

“I'd like to see on paper your suggested outline for teaching the use of 
the library. Write it up and let me have it sometime in September. Together 
we will amend it and see what the faculty thinks of it. We’ve had a most en- 
gaging conversation this morning and I hope we will have another soon. I 
have always valued the library but the part it plays in a school stands out in 
better perspective.” 

“Thank you, sir. I too enjoyed talking freely on the subject. In it I found 
the answer to a very big question in my mind. We librarians have only one 
burning ambition which seems obscured at times, but which guides all our 
actions, and that is to be an efficient and harmonious unit within the school 
as opposed to being looked upon as only a separate part of the school.” 

I recognized that I had just stated my professional objective and wished 
that I had explained it to him earlier in the morning since all my discourse 
had been based upon that premise. As I left him at the hotel he invited me 
to his house for dinner that night when I would meet Mrs. Hargreaves. I 
spent the remainder of the day searching for a permanent lodging. I looked 
forward to the evening—and the whole year. 
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A Curriculum Guide to Pan-American Literature 
WALTER E. HESS 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


To aid teachers, directors of curriculum, and supervisors of instruction in 
the secondary school in the revision and adaptation of the curriculum on Pan- 
America, an extensive list of curriculum guides has been prepared by a staff 
member of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Schools 
will find this description of projects and the bibliography helpful—Eprtox. 

Source Material for Secondary Schools 


Out of the present international situation has arisen an increased, active in- 
terest in studies of Pan-America on the part of secondary-schoo] teachers, super- 
visors of instruction, and curriculum directors. During the past school year in 
particular, many schools have included in their programs of studies units or 
courses dealing with Pan-American countries. Pupils are becoming keenly in- 
terested in these countries to the South. Class enrollments in the history of these 
countries and in Spanish and Portuguese are increasing. Of over 2000 second- 
ary schools contacted by letter more than 15 per cent have units or courses in 
Pan-American history. As examples or other ways by which this may be done 


three descriptions present activities of three different schools. One is submitted 
by W. J. Harker, principal of West High School in Green Bay, Wisconsin, one 
by Walter E. Ott, principal of the Union Free High School of Phelps, Wiscon- 
sin, and the third by C. T. Coleman, head of the social studies department of 


Hammond, Indiana. 


A DAY WITH OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


“Perhaps one of our greatest problems in the classroom is to arouse an intelligent 
curiosity and a genuine interest in our relationship with Latin and South America. Always, 
of course, we have before us the necessity of vitalizing our curriculum to keep our pupils 
alert, eager to learn, and stimulated. It was with this dual purpose in mind that a 
composition class was introduced to a Pan-American unit. Conversation is one of the 
first units, so the ground work was laid for future efforts at this time. Letter writing 
followed; letters of inquiries were sent to railroads, airlines, various Latin and South 
American agencies for maps, and for information of many types. The room blazed into a 
riot of color at the West High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

“Meanwhile, the group has been divided into committees to plan their program. 
Panel discussions followed in order to broaden the group. After these were finished, 
the entire class entered the contest sponsored by the Pan American Union in ‘What In- 
ter-American Co-operation Means to My Country.’ When the program was given, two 
of these compositions were delivered as speeches before the student body and _ before 
organizations outside of the school. 

“The program grew and was later presented under the title, ‘A Day With Our Ameri- 
can Neighbors.’ A figure representing Pan-America acted as narrator, as the group moved 
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from market to cafe and street fiestas. The setting designed and created by the pupils 
was a village square, behind which rose great mountains, and above them a giant cross, 
reading “The Christ of the Andes.’ The only part of the program that was not of pupil 
composition was the choric reading of ‘Ferdinand the Bull’ by the entire class. There 
was genuine regret when the program was concluded on Pan-American Day. The in- 
terest still remains, for pupils constantly bring clippings, pictures, and report on books 
such as Good Neighbors and Salute to South America. Many of the pupils have ex- 
pressed a desire to take Spanish, and all of them are agreed that they feel it was worth 


while.” 


A PAN-AMERICAN PROJECT 


“Believing that part of our war effort should lead to a better understanding of our 
Pan-American neighbors, the pupils of Phelps Union Free High School entered into a 
six-weeks study project on our South American neighbors. This project culminated in 
a program presented to the entire school on April 14, Pan-American Day. The project 
originated in a normal class period in physiography from pupil curiosity regarding why 
one should be so enthusiastic about the Pan-American countries. Willing digression from 
the day’s assignment was made. The entire period was spent discovering that the pupils 
really didn’t know much about the countries south of the Rio Grande. As a result of 
the period’s discussion the work at hand was postponed, and a small, but very enthusias- 
tic, group of physiography pupils planned a thorough study of South America. With only 
eight of twenty seniors, taking the physiography course, it was decided to make the proj- 
ect a joint one with the social problems class, which enrolled all seniors. The following 
phases were to be considered, and, if sufficient materials were available, reported on: 
topography, geopolitics, culture, racial characteristics, language, natural resources, manu- 
factured resources, imports and exports, naval and war resources in their relationship to 
the present war, music, origin and meaning of flags and coats of arms, national heroes, 
politics, flora and fauna, major cities and population, and general points of interest. 

“The interest was ready made, and the pupils carried their enthusiasm through to 
the final program. Some details of the program which were unusual and deserving of 
special mention were: an accurately scaled relief map was prepared by three pupils. This 
map was built of plastic clay on a piece of veneer board, four feet by nine feet in size. 
Permaplast clay in various colors was used to indicate the various levels of elevation. 
Rivers were indicated by blue enamel as was the surrounding ocean and main bodies of 
inland waters. Political boundaries showed up best in yellow show-card ink, as did the 
names of the countries. Thirty different types of map pins were used to indicate cities, 
resources, manufacturing centers and products, and major points of interest. The bottom 
part of the board was used as a display board to carry the general legend of the map, 
pictures of the flags and coats of arms of the countries concerned, and_pupil-prepared 
topics covering the various phases studied. The entire map was given two coats of shellac 
thus making a very valuable permanent adjunct to the educational equipment of the 
school. The map details were exceptionally well worked out by the pupils in charge. 

“In the course of the Pan-American Day program a master of ceremonies announced 
each number over the public address system. Short talks were given on the following 
topics: a full discussion of the map was given by one of the pupils while an assistant 
pointed out the things discussed; 22 inch by 36 inch tagboard flags and coats-of-arms of 
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each country were neatly arranged on the front wall of the assembly and were explained 
by the individual pupils who made them; a short resume of the origin of each flag an! 
country involved, the national hero of the same and the political background of the 
country were also given by these pupils; a short talk on the flora and fauna of the various 
countries was presented; and interspersed in the program were numerous transcriptions 
of South American music ranging from the classical to the popular and folk music. 

“The program lasted one and one-half hours and was well received by all pupils. 
Later in the week the program was presented to the 5th and 6th grade pupils in their 
respective classrooms, with various parts of the program omitted and the program 
generally scaled to their interest level and vocabulary level. The entire program was so 
eminently worth while that it is planned next year to continue this type of work, taking 
another activity of high current interest as the major topic. Eventually a very valuable set 
of relief maps will accrue which in themselves are much more interesting than the 


commercially prepared maps available.” 


ACTIVITY USED TO FURTHER PAN-AMERICAN RELATION 





MONEY MAKING 
“Each year Hammond High School has some type of all-school program to raise money 
and to provide activity at which time the entire school works unitedly. In keeping with the 
war-time emphasis on hemispheric solidarity, a Pan-American review and fiesta was given 
in April, 1942. Booths representing Latin American republics were arranged in the cafeteria 
and halls of the school. Pupils, parents, and teachers provided materials from Pan-Ameri- 
can countries to equip the booths. Attendants were dressed in costumes of the nations 
represented. Strolling musicians and a troop of native Mexican dancers from a nearby city 
added color to the scene. 


“Used as a center of the fiesta was an educational booth showing a large number of 
from Latin American nations. An 


essential foods and basic war materials which come 
exhibit of model planes which had been made for the navy occupied one side of the booth. 
Significant pamphlets and publications from the Pan American Union and the Office of 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs were displayed. The booth also contained an ex- 
cellent exhibit of books, charts, and South American handicraft which was loaned to the 
school by the United States Office of Education.” 

Due to this increased interest, teachers and principals are on the alert to 
find the most usable source material for teacher and pupil use. Recently more 
materials are appearing which have been written more with the thought of 
classroom use. For example, the April 1942 issue of School Arts Magazine was 
printed in both Spanish and English. In an effort to give the teacher and 
principal some aid in locating source materials, the following bibliography has 
been prepared. The materials are representative of the field. They do not rep- 
resent a comprehensive selection. All the materials have been examined with 
the view to usability by teacher or pupil or by both. Judgment and experience 
on the part of the teacher and principal will, however, be the only valid selector 
to recommend the use of specific books or other materials. Herein are contained 
suggestions as to books, periodicals, newspapers, and other materials which will 
serve well as the beginning of a library on Our Neighbor Republics for curri- 


culum use. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND ARTICLES’ 


Ackerman, C. W. “Will Our Southern Flank Become a Southern Front,” Vital Speeches. 
April 16, 1942, pp. 402-03. The author, after a 14,000-mile trip, writes his re- 


action concerning our policies in South America. 
Adamson, H. C. Lands of New World Neighbors. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941. 600 
pp. School Ed., $2.75. This material is correlated with the School of the Air of the 


Americas 26 weekly broadcasts. 

Aikmen, Duncan. The All-American Front. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 344 pp. 
$3. An analysis of the social and mental limits of our neighbors and at the same 
time speculates on whether we shall gain their understanding, confidence, and support. 

Alegria, Ciro. Broad and Alien Is the World. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941. 434 
pp. $2.75. A prize-winning novel, translated into English, laid in a Peruvian vil- 
lage and depicting the struggle of the Indians against the ranchers to retain their land. 


Alfaro, R, J. “Inter-American Unity Is Possible.” The Rotarian. June 1942, pp. 28-30. 
Also has pictures of ten men who have been 


Stresses political and idealistic ties. 
See also Edward Tomlinson’s 


prominent figures in inter-American co-operation. 
articles in the May 1942 issue of this magazine, dealing with “Economic Highways 
of the Americans” to inter-American unity; this one on “South America Has Every- 
thing” in the October 1939 issue; and another, “Can the Americas Live Alone?” 
in the January 1941 issue. Also see in the April 1941 issue, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney's article about commercial arbitration entitled “Lubricating Trade in the 
Americas” and Walter B. Pitkin’s article, “The Americas Show the Way” (January 
1942) in which he shows how statesmen follow the trader. Beginning January 
1942, this magazine started a series of “Little Lessons in Latin America.” Each 
one of the series includes a map of a South American Country and a brief descrip- 


tion of it in both English and Spanish. 
Allen, H. J. Venezuela; A Democracy. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 289 pp. 


$3.50. Describes Venezuela's planned economy. 
Alper, Hymen, chairman. Why Spanish? New York: The author, Evander Childs High 
School, 800 E. Gunhill Rd., 1942. 40 pp. 10c. A compilation of questions and answers 
as refutation to those who argue against Spanish, as well as for guidance purposes 
for those considering studying the language. Other pamphlets available at the same 
price are Spanish Culture, The ‘“‘Dollars-and-Sense” Value of Spanish, and Span- 


ish Science and Invention. 
The American Neighbors. Washington, D. C.: American Red Cross, 1940. 84 pp. 10c. 
An introduction to the culture and some of the problems of our southern neighbors: 


“The Americas, North and South.” Survey Graphic (special number). New York: Survey 
Assn., Inc., 112 E. 19th St., March 1941. 120 pp. 50c or 3 for $1. Good supplementary 
material in this magazine presenting most important trends. 

Amner, F. D. “Hispanic American Magazines.” Hispania, pp. 405-14. Discusses a number 
of these magazines and, at the end of the article, lists a large group of them together 


with address and in many instances subscription prices. 


‘If there is sufficient requests for reprints of this bibliography, they may be secured at 10 cents 
each. Discounts on quantity lots are given as follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; and 100 or 
more copies, 33 1/3%. Cash must accompany orders for $1.00 or less. Mail your orders to the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201-16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Angell, Hildegarde. Simon Bolivar. New York: W. W. Norton, 1930. 296 pp. $3. The 
story of the great South American liberator. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Democracy and the 
Americas. Philadelphia: The Academy, July 1939. 174 pp. $2. Considers totalitarian 
influences in Latin America, inter-American trade and cultural relations, and the 
accomplishments and significance of the Lima Conference. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Mexico Today. Phila- 
delphia: The Academy, March 1940. 186 pp. $2. A general picture of the objectives 
and the achievements of our southern neighbor. 

Arcineigas, German. The Knight of El Dorado (Don Jimenez de Quesada, 1939), New 
York: Viking Press, 1942. 301 pp. $3. This book, translated into English by Mildred 
Adams, deals with the life of the founder of the capital of Colombia. 

Armando, Jeanne, Cleary, Ruth, and Patterson, Russell. Rolito. New York: Castellanos- 
Molina Music Stores, 45 W. 116th St., 1941. 64 pp. $1. A child’s book of songs, 
pictures, and stories of the life and adventures of a little Mexican boy. Adults will 
also enjoy it. Good for the beginning pupil in Spanish. 

Atkinson, Carrol]. “Radio as a Tool of Education in Puerto Rico.” Modern Language 
Journal. Jan. 1942, pp. 21-22. Describes how the radio is being used with success in 
the classroom where bilingual problems are common. 

Baldwin, H. W. United We Stand. 1941. 364 pp. $3.00 The strength of the United 
States for war on sea, land, and air, and the possibilities of attack in the future 
are surveyed in a study of America’s defense problems by the military critic of the New 
York Times. 

Ballester, R. D. “Argentina, Land of Progress.” Amigos. Feb. 1942, pp. 47-56. A factual 
presentation of the geography, the people, transportation, industry, and commerce, 
and government of this country. 

Barry, M. E., and Goetz, Delia. Children of the Other Americas. Washington, D. C.: 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. Distributed by the U. S. Office of Education, 
1942. 170 pp. Free. A guide to material in English on the other Americans 
suitable for elementary and junior high school grades. 

Bates, Ralph. The Fields of Paradise. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1940. 382 pp. $2.50 A 
story of the Mexican village of San Lorenzo. A serious novel interpretating the 
people and conditions in the small village. 

Beals, Carleton. America South. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1937. 559 pp. $3.50. A com- 
prehensive account of South America with a tendency of being critical of the United 
States as well as Latin American countries. 

Beals, Carleton. Coming Struggle for Latin America. Garden City, N. Y.: Blue Ribbon 
Books, 1940. 472 pp. $1.39. Excellent source material for the teacher and more 
advanced student. 

Beals, Carleton. Pan America. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. 545 pp. $3. Describes the 
people, resources, and problems of Latin America, as well as suggests a policy to 
be followed by the United States in its relations with these countries—a program 
for the western hemisphere. The author offers a program that shows the short- 
sightedness of both isolationism and selfish imperialism. He sets down the cold facts 
of our economic preparedness; what materials are lacking; where they are to be 
found; and where they can be produced should present supplies be cut off. 
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Beals, R. L. ‘The Western Mixe Indians of Oaxaca, Mexico.” America Indigena. Vol. II, 
No. 1. Jan. 1942, pp. 45-50. A description of the economic and social conditions of 
these Indians and the program for their betterment. Written in English with a short 
Spanish summary. 

Beatty, W. W. La Educacion de los Indios en los Estados Unidos. Washington, D. C.: 
The National Indian Institute, Dept. of the Interior, 1942. 33 pp. Free. A description 
of Indian education, and religions, local, state, and national, on the elementary, 
secondary, and college level. Illustrated. Written in easy Spanish. 

Behrendt, R. F. Economic Nationalism in Latin America. Albuquerque: Univ. of New 
Mexico, 1941. 22 pp. 20c. A scholarly and critical analysis of the economic National- 
ism movement in Latin America, a problem which to a certain extent is common 
to all nations: in Latin America. The effect of international trade and the control 
and ownership of money enterprises in the countries by foreign nations is author- 
itatively discussed. 

Belaunde, V. A. Bolivar and the Political Thought of the Spanish Revolution. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Univ., 1938. 451 pp. $3.50. An able Peruvian historian’s interpreta- 
tion of South American political philosophy. 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. The Donkey Inside. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 224 pp. $3. 
Caricature of Latin America from Tierra del Fuego to the Rio Grande with Ecuador 
as the focal point. 

Berle, A. A., Jr. New Directions in the New World. New York: Harpers and Bros., 1940. 
141 pp. $2. A collection of articles on the problems facing the United States in 
domestic affairs and in the relations with South America and Europe with sugges- 
tions for their solutions. 

Beust, N. E. Our Neighbor Republics. (Mimeo.). Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, 1942. 26 pp. Free. A selected list of 64 readable 
books for young people about Latin America. Annotated with reading grades in- 
dicated. 

Birney, Hoffman. Brothers of Doom. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 322 pp. $3. 
The story of Pizarro and his three brothers’ conquest of Peru and the overthrow 
of the Incas’ Empire,—a mixture of true history and historical romance. 

Bogardus, E. S. “Current Problems of Mexican Immigrants.” Sociology and Social Re- 
search Nov.-Dec. 1940, pp. 166-174. Describes five current problems of Mexicans 
in the Southwestern states. Education and social action are suggested as remedial 
processes. 

“Bolivia.” Fortune. Jan. 1942, pp. 69-77. Describes the country, its people, politics, and 
industries, especially in tin, our chief source of supply. Illustrated. Map. 

Bolton, Herbert, Goetz, Delia, and Galarza, Ernesto. American Neighbors. Washington, 
D. C.: National Red Cross, 1942. 80 pp. 10c An illustrated pamphlet with chapter 
reference reprinted from the Junior Red Cross Journal. A survey of our Latin 
American relations. 

Booth, S. C. Mexico’s School-Made Society. Stanford Univ., Calif.: Stanford Univ. Press, 
1942. 175 pp. $2.50. The story of Mexico's educational progress. 

Bostwick, Prudence. ‘They Speak the Same Language.” Progressive Education. Jan. 1942, 
pp. 26-28. Describes what a high school class in Denver is doing on the study of 
the Spanish-speaking community of that city. 
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Bradley, Phillips, and Goetz, Delia. Syllabus for Teachers: The United States and Latin 
America (Mimeo.). Chicago: Pan-American Council, 84 E. Randolph St. A helpful 
guide to teachers of courses on Pan-America. 

“Brazil—Arsenal of Strategic Materials.” Brazil. April 1942, pp. 12-19. Describes its 
many products such as quartz crystals, iron, coal, vegetable oils, rubber, coffee, wool, 
and numerous others. 

Building Our Fences in Latin America. No. 18. New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 10c This 
is one of the America at War series being prepared by this organization. 

The Bulletin, Washington, D. C.: Inter-American Center, George Washington Univ. Free. 
Six talks given at the annual 1942 Inter-American Conference. 

Burbank, Addison. The Cedar Deer. New York: Coward-McCann, 1940. 157 pp. $2. The 
Story of a Mayan boy and his love for his people. 

Campbell, J. C. “Political Defense of the Americas.” The Inter-American Monthly. Sept. 
1942. pp. 7-11. A specialist in international affairs points out some gaping holes in 
our fences, suggests ways of closing them against Axis influence. 

Carpenter, Frances. Our South Neighbors. New York: American Book, 1942. $1.16. De- 
scribes the South American continent as a whole, as well as the individual countries, 
such as their chief characteristics, customs, resources, industries, products, climates, 
and population. The relations of the United States with South America; the Panama 
Canal, and our common efforts for the defense of the western hemisphere are dis- 
cussed. 

Carr, Katherine. South American Primer. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939. 208 
pp. $1.75. An interesting account of political-economic conditions for the person of 
average reading ability. 


Carter, A. E. The Battle of South America. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. 332 pp. 


$2.75. An interesting discussion of the problems involved in inter-country relations. 
He points out the struggle for South American favor among the Germans, the 


British, and the Americans. 

Chase, Stewart, and Tyler, Marian, Mexico. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 338 pp. $3. 
A study of two Americas. 

Chay, Marie. “Exchange of Letters in Spanish.’ Modern Language Journal. March 1942, 
pp. 185-86. An account of an exchange of letters between two American schools. 
Lists a number of results obtained. 

Clark, S. A. The West Coast of South America. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941. 358 pp. 
$3. A trip in the library through the seven republics of the Latin-Pacific area. See 
also a twin volume on the East Coast of South America. (1940. 315 pp. $3.). 

Cleven, A. N. The Political Organization of Bolivia. Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Inst. 
of Washington, 1940. 253 pp. $2.50. Describes this country as a political unit. 

Coleman, Algernon, and King, C. B. English Teaching in the Southwest. Washington, 
D. C.: Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Education, 
1940. 308 pp. $2. Summary of problems encountered in teaching English to Spanish- 
speaking populations of the Southwestern area of the United States. 

Crawford, C. C. Hemisphere Solidarity. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 1941. 
23 pp. 15c. Deals with some of the important problems involved in promoting hemi- 


sphere solidarity with Latin American nations. 
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Crist, R. E. “A Geographic Traverse Across the Eastern and Central Coridilleras of 
Colombia.” Bulletin of the Pan American Union. March 1942, pp. 132-44. 

Crow, Carl. Meet the South Americans. New York: Harpers and Bros., 1941. 350 pp. $3. 
Describes South America. Also the author discusses the influence of Nazi and Fascist 
propaganda. His reaction is that it will have little effect. 

Cummings, L. V. I Was a Head-Hunter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 338 pp. $3. A 
story of rough adventure among primitive people of Colombia. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. Wings Around South America. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 158 pp. 
$2.50. Describes cities, people, etc. of South American countries seen on a 14,000-mile 
trip; for grades 5 to 12. 

Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of Instructors, National Council of Teachers of English, 
and the Society for Curriculum Study. Americans All. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Assn., 1942. 385 pp. $2. This book, studies in intercultural education, 
attempts to indicate the role of the school in furthering national unity. 

Desmond, A. C. For Cross and King. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1941. 297 pp. $2. In 1532, 
young Diego de Almagro accompanied his father to South America to join with 
Francisco Pizarro in the exploration of Peru. Diego became involved in the strife 
that followed his father’s discovery of the scheming treachery of the Pizarro brothers. 
Also see his latest book, Jorge’s Journey (1942, 158 pp. $1.75), the adventures of a 
coffee picker. 

“Diamonds for Victory.” Brazil. Feb. 1942, pp. 8-10 ff. and March 1942, pp. 18-19 ff. 
An interesting factual story of Brazil's industrial diamonds, so essential in the manu- 
facturing of war materials. 

Dietrich, E. B., et al. Economic Defense of the Western Hemisphere. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave., N. W., 1941. 170 pp. Cloth, 
$2; paper, $1.50. Prepared in co-operation with Latin American economic institutions. 

Doyle, H. G. “Effective Inter-American Co-operation.” Hispania. May 1942, pp. 161-80. 
The author shows ways in which we can be effective as well as ways in which we 
have been ineffective in our relations with countries to the south. 

Doyle, H. G. “Half-Hearted Americanism.” Modern Language Journal. March 1942, pp. 
164-70. A plea for the study and practice of Spanish, Portuguese, and French, as 
linguistic tools essential to Inter-American understanding. 

Duggan, Lawrence. “Foundations of Inter-American Solidarity.” The Dept. of State Bulletin. 

fol. VI, No. 132. Publication 1676, pp. 8-11. Also see pp. 29-32 for C. A. Thompson's 
article, “The Role of Cultural Exchange in Wartime.” 

Duran, Gustavo. Recordings of Latin American Songs and Dances. New York: National- 
Music-Week Committee, 45 W. 45th St., 1942. 68 pp. 30c plus postage. An annotated 
selected list of popular and folk music of Latin America. Arranged by countries with 
brief comments on each. 

Edmons, Marion. Unity Through Understanding. Washington, D. C.: National Education 
Assn., 1942. 50 pp. 25c. Presents practical suggestions for study techniques, stimula- 
ting statements of issues, and suggested readings which are helpful and thought pro- 
voking to the individual reader or to discussion groups. Suitable for use with secondary- 
school pupils, teacher groups, community forums, P.T.A., and similar groups. Sup- 
plementary to Americans All of the same association. 
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Education for Inter-American Understanding. Albany: N. Y. State Teachers Assn. 152 
Washington Ave. This is a specific edition of the association’s journal, summarizing 
progress in the field of Latin American education. 

The Educational Yearbook, 1942. New York: International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ., 1942. A series on education written by educators in each of the 
twenty Latin American republics. Available Sept. 1942. 

Emery, Julia. Backgrounds of World Affairs. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1942, 324 
pp. $1.76. A textbook for secondary-school pupils, giving attention to world events 


and their relation to the present war. 
Ezekiel, Mordecai. “Economic Relations Between the 
tion. Feb. 1941, pp 89-155. A detailed account of relations. 
Ezekiel, Mordecai, Herring, Hubert, and Craven, A. O. How United Are the Americas. 
10c. A transcript of the Jan. 25, 1942, 


Americas.” International Concilia- 


Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1942. 
broadcast of the Chicago Round Table. 

Federal Writers’ Project of the WPA of New Mex. The Spanish-American Song and 
Game Book. New York: A. S. Barnes, 1942. 87 pp. $2. Collection of songs and games 
which are a part of the folklore of America. 

Fergusson, Erna. Guatemala. New York: Alfred A. Knopf 1937. 320 pp. $3. Describes 
the social struggle as well as the scenic beauty of this little known republic. 
Fergusson, Erna. Our Hawaii. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 304 pp. $3.50. What 

Hawaii means to our nation and its defense. 

Fergusson, Erna. Venezuela. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. 349 pp. $3. Easy read- 
ing about Bolivar and Gomez, giving historical and political implications. 

Fernandez, Artucio. “Nazi Intrigue in Latin America.’ Free World. Oct. 1941, pp. 99-102. 
Shows incidents in which the secret armies of Hitler have invaded Latin America. 

Fernandez, Artucio. The Nazi Underground in South America. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1942. 311 pp. $3. Contains much factual material concerning the organiza- 
tion, plans, and activities of Nazi Germany and its subsidiaries in all countries of 
South America except Paraguay and Venezuela. 

Fiesta Panamericana. Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union. Single copies free to 
schools. A pageant describing a carnival as it is produced in a Latin American country, 
Time: about 1% hours. 

The Final Act of the First Inter-American Conference on Indian Life held at Patzcuaro, 
State of Machoacan, Mexico, April 14-24, 1940. Washington, D. C.: The National 
Indian Inst., Dept. of Interior, 1941. 46 pp. Free. An English translation of the act. 
It includes the names of the delegates from each country, and the recommendations 
and conclusions adopted by the conference. This program of co-operation among the 
American republics in behalf of the Indians is important not only for humanitarian 
reasons, but also because of its significant contribution to hemispheric solidarity. 

Fitzgibbons, Russell. Neighbors to the South. New York: Longmans, Green, 1941. 203 pp. 
$1. One of the “Student Outline Series.” 

Flores, Angel, and Poore, Dudley, editors. Fiesta in November. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942. A collection of nineteen novelettes and short stories by many Latin 
American writers. 

Fodor, Laszlo, editor. Our Beautiful Americas Series. New York: Hastings House, 1942. 

Each booklet contains 78 pages and sells for $1.25. This company is publishing a 
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“Discovery Series of Picture Books” which gives a glimpse of our beautiful American 
hemisphere. With many pictures and a few words, they bring this New World to the 
reader—its peaceful people, its modern industry, and its natural setting. Here are 
the mountains and rivers of South America, its endless forests, and great plains. 
The “Discovery Series” is intended to help the American countries to know each 
other better. These booklets are of such a nature that they are equally attractive 
to twelfth-grade and seventh-grade pupils. They will be in real demand when placed 
in any library. Three have already been published; others will appear later. Those 
available now are Argentina, Brazil, and Puerto Rico. 

For These Americas. Washington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Assn., 1940. 15 pp. 10c. A policy of education for inter-American friend- 
ship; stresses the common interests of all the Americas; points out the need for 
hemispheric co-operation; and outlines the role which elementary and secondary 
schools can play in education for such friendship and co-operation. 

Franck, H. A., and Lanks, H. C. The Pan-American Highway, New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1940. 259 pp. $5. The story of the highway and customs of the people 
from the Rio Grande to the Canal Zone. Illustrated with photographs. 

Frank, Waldo. South of Us. New York: Garden City Pub., 1942. 379 pp. $1. An excellent 
presentation of the Latin American countries. 

Gallegos, Romio. Dona Barbara. New York: Jonathon Cape and Harrison Smith, 1931. 
440 pp. $2.50. Life on the Venezuelan plains in novel form; translated. 

Gessler, Clifford. Pattern of Mexico. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1941. 442 pp. $5. 
This book gives a complete picture of Mexico, past and present, and includes a look 
into the future of the country. 

Goetz, Delia. Half a Hemisphere. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1943. 278 pp. $2.50. The 
story of Latin America from the first landing of Columbus to the present day. Be- 
hind the array of facts are all the implicatioins, philosophical and sociological, that 
true history must reveal. 

Goetz, Delia. Neighbors to the South. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 302 pp. $2.50. 
Describes twelve South American countries and has one chapter on their heroes. 
The author interprets Latin America for an international viewpoint. 

Good Neighbor Series, The. “Next-Door Neighbor” (Mexico) and “Three Island Nations” 
(Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic). Evanston, Ill.: Row Peterson, 1942. 84 pp. 
each. 56 cents each. This series includes eight publications. The other six are en- 
titled “The Central Five” (The Central American Republics), “By Caribbean Shores” 
(Venezuela, Colombia, Panama), “Children of the Sun” (Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia), 
“Republics of the Pampas” (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), “The Fertile Land” 
(Brazil), and ‘Between Mountain and Sea” (Chile). Pupil material presenting the 
historical background necessary for a complete understanding of current affairs. 

Gordon, W. C. The Expropriation of Foreign-Owned Property in Mexico. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Foreign Affairs, 1941. 201 pp. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $2.50 
Discusses the motives and effect of the act. 

Granier, J, A. Latin-American Belles-Lettres. Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress, 
The Hispanic Foundation, 1942. 31 pp. Mimeo. Free. A selected (60 some references) 
and annotated guide to English translations of the literary (prose, fiction, poetry, 
drama, and essays) works of Latin American authors. 
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Gray, Henry. Pan-American Flags and Coats-of-Arms. Washington, D. C.: Educational 
Research Bureau, 1321 M. St., N. W. A series of pictures and histories of the flags and 
coats-of-arms of all the American countries. 

Green, P. L. “Honduras Makes Progress.” Agriculture in the Americas. Oct. 1942. pp. 
194-96. The story of Honduras’ new economy. 

Green, P. L. Our Latin American Neighbors. New York: Hastings House, 1941. 182 pp. 
$2. Presents facts on Latin America in a readable manner. Good for pupil and 
and teacher use. 

Griffin, C. C., editor. Concerning Latin American Culture. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1940. 234 pp. $2. Discusses Spain’s and Portugal's heritage to Latin American 
literary and artistic development. 

“Guadalupe, Queen of the Americas." Modern Mexico. Sept. 1942. pp. 22-23 and 28. Some 
history protrayed through church chronicles. 

Guardia, M. J. M. “Latin American Youth Looks at the United States.’’ Hispania, Decem- 
ber, 1942, pp. 387-94. Relates some of the views concerning the United States held 
by Latin American youth. 

Guiraldes, Ricardo. Don Segundo Sombra. New York: Farrar Rinehart, 1935. 207 pp. $2.50. 
A readable translation of a great Argentine novel. 

Gunther, John. Inside Latin America. New York: Harper and Bros., 1941. 498 pp. $3.50. 
Points out the intimate and increasing importance of our southern neighbors. As our 
“Vulnerable backdoor to our continent,” the author discusses inter-American relations, 
continental solidarity, and hemisphere defense. He describes the politics, problems, and 
leaders of the 20 Latin American countries, showing how each affects the world and our 
own nation. 

Gunther, John. “Vargas: Brazil's Benevolent Despot.”” Reader’s Digest. July 1941. Presents the 
difference between Brazilian and European dictator regimes. 

Haas, W. H. Outposts of Defense. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1942, 82 pp. 50c. A 
factual yet interesting presentation of what is the American empire. How did we ac- 
quire it? How valuable is it? What are the essential facts about our national heritage? 
How much of the political rhetoric about “Manifest Destiny” was based upon shrewd 
evaluation of geographical and national heritage This discussion of Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands, should 
meet a real need in secondary-school classroom discussion of this important topic. 

Hager, Alice. Wings Over the Americas. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 162 pp. $2.50. 

Hager, A. R. “Brazil's Expanding Aviation.” The Inter-American Monthly. Sept. 1942. 
pp. 13-16. America’s Biggest republic takes to the air in solving vast communications 
problem. 

Hall, R. K. “Federal Control of Education in Argentina, Brazil and Chile.” School Re- 
view, Nov. 1942. pp. 651-60. A study of Federal control in these three countries 
as an interesting comparison with the United States. 

Hanke, Lewis. “Americanizing the Americas.” The Inter-American Monthly. Vol. I., No. 
1. May 1942, pp. 8 and 51-54. A good summary of some of the developments as they 
were progressively made, pointing out some of the implications if the Good Neighbor 
policy is to succeed. 

Hanson, E. P. “Changing Amazon.” The Inter-American Monthly. Aug. 1942. pp. 7-11 and 
44-45. The author points out some of the popular fallacies regarding this tremendous 
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hinterland; shows what has been done here, what there is, and points out future pos- 
sibilities for those who will undergo hardships. 

Hanson, E. P. Chile, Land of Progress. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 201 pp. 
$1.75. An interpretation of what a harrassed country did to become one of South 
America’s progressive nations. 

Hanson, E. P. ed. New World Guide. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1943. $2.50. 
The first volume of the two-volume guide to Latin America, under the official spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, includes maps and 
descriptive material. It, together with the second volume (available about May first), 
will serve as complete guides to the Latin republics. 

Harding, Jack. I Like Brazil. New York: Bobbs Merrill, 1941. 334 pp. $3.00. A friendly 
description of people and places in Brazil from the North American’s point of view. 

Haring, C. H. Argentine and the United States. Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941. 
75 pp. 50c. An excellent introduction to the structure of Argentine society and the fac- 
tors affecting her relationship to the United States. 

Haring, C. H. South America Looks at the United States. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 243 
pp. $2.50 A very good account for teacher and reference use in the classroom. 

Harper, A. G., et al. Los Indios de los Estados Unidos. Washington, D. C.: National Indian 
Institute, Dept. of the Interior, 1942. 73 pp. Free. An interesting story of Indian life in 
the U. S. and their treatment down through our history. North American Indian popula- 
tion has dwindled from 850,000, when the first white men arrived to 394,280 in 1940 
(includes Indians and Eskimos of Alaska). Good for facts. Written in easy Spanish. Has 
a number of pictures. 

Headline Books. New York: Silver Burdett. 25c each. This series includes Looking at the 
Americas (64 pp. Nov. 1940), The Good Neighbors (69 pp. 1941), Challenge to 
America (64 pp. Oct. 1940), and Look at Latin America (64 pp. 1940). These are 
excellent books for classroom and library use. 

Heimers, Lili, compiler. Aids for the Spanish Teacher. Upper Montclair, N. J.: Visual 
Aids Series, N. J. State Teachers College, 1941. 76 pp. 50c. An annotated bibliography 
of source material (maps, charts, pictures, and publications) organized by subject and 
by countries. Not only useful to the teacher of Spanish but also to the teacher of social 
studies. 

Heimers, Lili. Pan-Americana, 1942: Audio-Visual and Teaching Aids on Latin America. 
Montclair, N. J.: New Jersey State Teachers College, 1942. 22 pp. 50c. An annotated 
bibliography of charts, exhibits, films, filmslides, pictures, radio programs, slides, pub- 
lications, and other materials available from various sources and useful to teachers and 
principals. In most instances prices are included. 

Henao, J. M., and Arrubla, Gerardo. History of Colombia. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North 
Carolina Press, 1938. 578 pp. $5. One of the “Inter-American Historical Series” to be 
translated into English. Eventually all Latin American countries will be covered. Others 
are A History of Argentine, by Ricardo Levene; A History of Brazil, by Calogeras; and 
A History of Chile, by Louis Galdomes. 

Henius, Frank. Latin American Trade, How to Get and Hold It. New York: Harpers and 
Bros., 1941. 143 pp. $2. Part I discusses the general economic problems for a two-way 
exchange with Latin America. Part II suggests a plan whereby imports could pay for 


North American exports. 
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Henius, Frank. The ABC of Latin America. Philadelphia: David McKay, 1942. 134 pp. 
$1.50. A handbook of the most vital and elementary facts relating to Latin America— 
a bird's-eye view of each of the 20 Latin American republics leading to a better knowl- 
edge and thus better understanding of these countries. 

Henry, Jules. “The Kaingong Indians of Santa Catarina, Brasil.’ America Indigena. Vol. II, 
No. 1. Jan. 1942, pp. 75-79. Describes the way of life in the Ges tribes in South 
America. Written in English with a short Spanish summary. 

Henry, Marguerite. Chile. Chicago: Albert Whitman, 560 W. Lake St. 1941. 28 pp. 50c 
each. One of a series of pictured geography booklets on American nations, attractively 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Other titles are Mexico, Panama, Argentina, and Brazil. 
Very easy reading. 

Herrick, John. La Agricultura de los Indios en los Estados Unidos. Washington, D. C.: The 
National Indian Institute, Dept. of Interior, 1942. 32 pp. Free. The Indian's part in 
agriculture in the U. S. and Alaska. Pictures illustrate their life. Easy Spanish. 

Herring, Hubert. Good Neighbors: Argentina, Brazil, Chile. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. 
Press, 1941. 381 pp. $3.00. A concise and remarkably accurate picture of the social, 
political, and economic conditions in these three countries, 

Herring, Hubert. “Our New Ally, Mexico.” The Inter-American Monthly. July 1942, pp. 
9-11 ff. An authority on Latin America sums up how the Mexicans feel about their 
country’s declaration of war. 

Hespelt, E. H. et al. An Outline History of Spanish-American Literature. New York: F. S. 
Crofts, 1941. 171 pp. $1.60. An excellent outline reference book of Spanish-American 
literature. Also includes extensive bibliographical and reading lists. 

Hespelt, E. H. “Progress in Providing the Bibliographical Background 

American Studies.” Hispania, Oct. 1942. pp. 272-83. A general discussion followed 
by a good listing, by years, of published bibliographies on South America. 

Hilton, Ronald, editor. Handbook of Hispanic Source Materials and Research Organizations 
of the United States. Stanford Univ., Calif.: The editor, 1941. 441 pp. Describes col- 
lections of Hispanic source materials and organizations engaged in Hispanic research. 

Hochstein, Joshua. “NEA Promotes Good Neighbor Education in High Schools.” World 
Affairs. Dec. 1941, pp. 243-45. Discusses some of the many activities of the NEA. 

Hutton, E. R. “A Spanish-Social Studies Course for Spanish-Speaking Students in the 
Southwest.” Modern Language Journal. March 1942, pp. 183-84. What the Union 
High School of Phoenix, Ariz., has been doing for five years in the way of providing 
its Spanish classes with interesting and instructional materials. 

Industries, Products, and Tranportation in Our Neighbor Republics. Compiled under the 
direction of Nora Beust, Senior Specialist in Library Materials. Washington, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1942. 39 pp. 10 cents. An index and annotated bibliography 


for Spanish 


helpful to a study of life and living in our neighbor republics. 
Inman, S. G. Latin America, Its Place in World Life. Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1937. 
462 pp. $3.75. Good on social, political, and labor movements. 


Inter-American Bibliographical Review. Washington, D. C.: Inter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Assn., 1941. 70 pp. $1. Contains articles on Latin America as well as 
excellent annotated bibliographies of articles, and books dealing with Latin American 
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affairs. This publication appears quarterly and is available free on the basis of a $4. 
per year membership fee. 

Inter-American Friendship and Understanding. Washington, D. C.: Verna A. Carley, Di- 
rector of Information, Exchange Education in Wartime, U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. This office has prepared eight packets of materials on the 
subject. They include pamphlets, bibliographies, magazines, mimeographed lessons, 
charts, and other, As many as three packets may be borrowed at one time for a 
two-week period. 

Inter-American Relations. New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 
W. 117th St., 1942. Free. This pamphlet points out the value of good neighbor re- 
lations. 

James, P. E. Latin America. New York: Odyssey Press, 1942. 908 pp. and 64 pp. of 
illustrations. $4.50 (Student ed.). A basic text (college level) for use in regional or 
economic geography or in Latin American history or Latin American commercial 
relations. Attention given to the relation between population distribution and such 
factors as the character of the land, political areas, racial pattern, and economic 


opportunities. Excellent as social, historical, and geographical source material for 


the secondary-school teacher's use. 
Jennings, John. Call the New World. New York: Macmillan, 1941. 459 pp. $3. A novel 


on a number of unrests in Latin American countries from 1814-1824. 

Jones, C. K. A Bibliography of Latin American Bibliographies. sec. ed. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, 1942. 311 pp. 40 cents. Classified under 4 major 
headings. 

Jones, C. L. Guatemala, Past and Present. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1940. 
420 pp. $5. An excellent authoritative account of this country; includes maps. 

Jones, Cleveland. “Off the Beaten Path in Brazil.” Brazil. June 1942, pp. 19-20. An 
interesting description of Sao Luis do Maranhas, Brazil. 

Kandel, I. L. “Education in Latin American Countries.” Educational Record. April 1942, 
pp. 183-91. The author points out the need for a knowledge of Latin America’s 
educational systems as a means for better intercultural relations and understanding. 

Kelsey, Vera. Seven Keys to Brazil. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1940. 314 pp. $3. The 
author’s three years in Brazil have resulted in a truly informative book on history, 
culture, races, folkways, art, and literature. 

Kercheville, F. M. “Some Personal Impressions and Observations on Ibero-America.” 
Hispania. May 1942, pp. 144-150. A good account of six-month’s travel through 
South America, interestingly written. 

Kiddle, M. B. No Limits but the Sky. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1942. 233 
pp. $3. The author relates her experience in Peru among primitive people of the 
Andean highlands, their climate, and their antiquities. The journal of an ar- 
chaeologist’s wife in Peru. 

Kirkpatrick, F. A. Latin-America. New York: Macmillan, 1939, 456 pp. School edition 
$2.80. A brief history of each country following the story of the conquest and inde- 
pendence of this continent. 

Krones, Beatrice and Max, editors. Spanish and Latin American Songs. Chicago: Neil A. 
Kjos Music Co., 1942. 48 pp. 60c. Easy to medium arrangements of the most popular 
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as well as some more unusual folk songs of Spanish, Central and South America for 


mixed voices. 
Kummer, F, A. Courage Over the Andes. Philadelphia: J. C. Winston, 1940. 251 pp. $2.00. 
The adventures of a New York boy in Chile during the War of 1812 and the Chilean 


war for independence. 

Kurtz, Harry. “The Americas Through the Opera Glass.” Hispania. May 1942, pp. 131-40. 
A good picture of what indigenous Spanish theaters are like through descriptions 
and analyses of a number of plays by authors living below the Rio Grande. 

Lanks, H. C. By Pan-American Highway Through South America. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1942. 205 pp. $5.00. A record of what the author saw and what was 
the condition of the roads on his 13,000-mile automobile trip from the Carribean to 
Patagonia during which time he visited every South American capital except Para- 


guay. Also contains 80 photographic illustrations. 

Lansing, Marion. Liberators and Heroes of Mexico and Central Amercia. Boston: L. C. 
Page, 1942. 299 pp. $3.00. A Latin American biography in English of such leaders 
as Belgado, Don Jose, Del Valle, Iturbide, Morazon, Mora, Barrios, Benito Juarez, 


and_ others. 
Larastille, Irma. Canciones Tipicas. New York: Silver, Burdett, 1941. 48 pp. 72c. Contains 


an unusually beautiful and characteristic group of songs from Latin America in 


English, but with the original Spanish, Portuguese, and dialect texts. 


Latin American Backgrounds. Washington, D. C.: Research Division, National Education 
Assn. 1941. 48 pp. 25c. A bibliography of appropriate materials about Latin America 
for use by classroom teachers, administrators, curriculum committees, and teacher-educa- 


tion colleges; contains annotated and_ illustrated listings of publications on the 


country, the people, the nation’s work, transportation and communication, history 
travel, fiction, 


and government, and inter-American relations. Special sections on 


biography, children’s books, and teaching aids are also included, 
Latin American Exhibits for Schools. Washington, D. C.: Library Division, U. S. Office 
of Education. The office has a number of exhibits planned to promote better un- 
derstanding of the Americas. These are sent upon request to principals and super- 


intendents. 
Latin American Foreign Trade. Foreign Trade Series, No. 
Statistical Division, Pan American Union, 1942. 28 pp. 5c. A 


193. Washington, D. C.: 
general survey of the 


trade relations. 


Latin American Trade with the United States. Washington, D. C.: 
ber of Commerce. 8 pp. Free. Contains sources of current information and _ service 


International Cham- 


on this topic. 
Laves, W. H. C., editor. Inter-American Solidarity. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 


1942, $1.50. A series of lectures by the Harris Foundation at the Univ. of Chicago. 

. G. The Haitian People. New Haven, Conn.: Yale — University 
Press, 1941. 342 pp. $4. A fascinating story of an interesting people told with facts. 
A story of the origin, persistence, and evils of the caste system. 

Lipp, Solomon, and Besso, H. V. Conversational Spanish. Revised ed. New York: Hast- 
ings House, 1942. 168 pp. $1.25. A practical and enjoyable primer for the up-to- 
date beginner in Spanish written in story form and giving a little of the life of 


Leyburn, 


the people of Bolivia. 









M 
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Litten, F. N. Pilot of the High Andes. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1941. 298 pp. $2.35. 
An enticing story interestingly written. 

de Lizardi, Jose J. F. The Itching Parrot. (El Periquillo Sarmiento). New York: Double- 
day, Doran, 1942. 290 pp. $2.50. This translation from the Spanish by Katherine 
Anne Porter makes available to English readers one of Mexico’s greatest novels. 
Presents a good insight into the life of the common people of Mexico. 

Lothrop, Eleanor. “Lines from Lima.” The Inter-American Monthly. July 1942, pp. 25 
and 44-45. A long-time resident notes war-time changes in the tempo of the 
casual Peruvian capital. 

Luce, Allena, editor. A Spanish Song Book. New York: Silver, Burdett. Printed in Spanish. 

Luce, Allena, editor. Canciones Populares. New York: Silver, Burdett, 1921. 138 pp. 
$1.28. A collection of songs of various Latin American countries, sung by Puerto 
Ricans and written in Spanish. Suitable for secondary-school and college students. 

Ludwig, Emil. Bolivar, Life of an Idealist. New York: Alliance Book Corp., 1942. 362 
pp. $3.50. An interestingly written account of this great South American hero. 

Macdonald, A. F. Government of the Argentine Republic. New York: T. Y. Cromwell, 
1942. 476 pp. $3.75. A detailed analytical account of politics and administration. 
He discusses the everyday functioning of the institutions of government, the func- 
tioning of the national territories, providences, and municipalities, finance, taxation, 
agriculture, and industry; and labor and social welfare. 

MacNair, Ethel. “A Teacher Looks at Central America.” Journal of the NEA. Feb. 1942, 
pp. 43-44. Presents a picture of Costa Rican family life and points out the enjoy- 
ment secured by having a knowledge of Spanish when visiting South America. 

Manduley, L. S. “Citadel of Freedom.” The Inter-American Monthly. Sept. 1942. pp. 21-23 
and 46, Lima’s San Marcos University is symbol of four centuries of struggle against 
tyranny. 

McBride, G. M. Chile: Land and Society. New York: American Geographical Society, 
1936. 408 pp. $4. 

McCabe, M. R. An Annotated List of Periodicals Useful in the Study of Latin American 
Countries. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 1942, 11 pp. Free. Classified 
under 5 main headings showing scope, frequency of publication, and price of each. 

McClintock, J. C. “Good Neighbor Deeds in Wartime.” Brazil. January 1943. pp. 8-12. Dis- 
cusses projects of the U. S. which express the good-neighbor policy in deeds. 

McCullock, J. I. B. Challenge to the Americas. New York: Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 
38th St., 1940. 64 pp. 25c. Sets up some things necessary for a good neighbor policy 
to work. 

McKivergan, V. A. “Looking at Latin America.” The School Executive. January 1943. pp. 
24-25ff. An integrated regional study. 

Mendez, M. Isidro. Marti. La Habana, Cuba: P. Fernancez, Obispo 113, Neptuno 412, 
Apartado 641, 1941. 310 pp. An analysis of Marti’s life and philosophy in his writ- 
ings and other activities written in Spanish. 

Mendoze, Jaime. “The Birth of the Bolivian Nation.” Bolivia. March-April 1942 and 
May-June 1942, pp. 16-19. An interesting story of the early history of Bolivia. 

Menendez, M. A. Nayar. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. 247 pp. $2.50. A novel 
about Mexico written by a Mexican poet, describing the Mexican’s reaction to his 
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environment, to injustice, oppression, and destruction of traditions that have been too 
much his lot. A novel on Latin American life translated into English. 

Milor, J. H. “Problems of a Junior High for Mexicans.” California Journal of Secondary 
Education. Dec. 1941, pp. 482-84. Describes some of the work that is being done 
in the Allesandro Junior High School of San Bernardino, Calif., a school where only 
Mexicans are enrolled. 

Moats, Leone and Alice. Off to Mexico. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1940. $3. A guide 
book to the tourist; also presents some real insight into the different sections of the 
country. 

Montenegro, Ernest. Latin America Reveals Itself in Its Literature. May 1942, pp. 347- 
57. The author points out that different standards and opposite temperaments are 
largely responsible for the lack of popularity of Latin American writings in the 
United States. The writings of a number of South American writers are discussed 
showing cultural relations making for inimical tastes and corresponding antagonisms 
of temperaments. 

Moore, D. R. A History of Latin America. New York: Prentice Hall, 1938. 826 pp. 
School ed., $4. An interesting story of Latin American countries. 

Morrison, S. E. Admiral of the Ocean Sea. Boston: Little, Brown, 1942. 680 pp. $3.50. 
A life of Christopher Columbus which presents the whole history from which the 
Americas sprung. 

Munoz, Joaquin, and Ward A. B. Guatemala, Ancient and Modern. New York: Pyramid 
Press, 1940. 318 pp. $2.50. Describes the ancient civilization in Guatemala, as well 
as present culture. 

Munro, D. G. The Latin American Republics: A History. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century, 1942. 650 pp. $4.00, student ed. A history of these republics as late as the 
Mexican declaration of war against the Axis. 

Murillo, Ernesto. National Anthems of the Countries of North, Central, and South 
Americas. New York: Castellanos-Molina Music Stores, 45 W. 116th St., 1935, 72 
pp. $1. Words and music for piano and vocal of the national anthems of all the 
countries of North, Central, and South America in the language of each country. 
A separate pamphlet of 31 pages is available for 25 cents which contains the English 
translations of these national anthems. 

Murkland, H. B. “The Hispanic-American Record.” Current History. Jan. 1942, pp. 
459-66. An illuminating and understandable summary of Latin American affairs. See 
also the April 1942 issue, pp. 130-36. 

Myer, W. E. “South American Impressions.” Journal of the NEA. Nov. 1941, pp. 727- 
28. What the writer saw and heard while visiting South America that summer. 

National Broadcasting Company. Inter-American University of the Air. Land of the 
Free, Handbook Vol. I. New York: NBC, 1942. 48 pp. 25c. A short discussion (a 
listener’s aid) together with a bibliography of each of the fourteen historical broad- 
casts in the Lands of the Free Series, broadcast each Monday from 10:30 to 11:00 
p.m. E. W. T. 

Newcomb, Covelle. Black Fire, a Story of Henri Christophe. New York: Longmas, Green, 
1940. $2.50. The biography of a great Haitian figure traced in fiction from slave 


to emperor. 
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Nicholay, Helen. The Bridge of Water. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1940. 295 pp. 
$2. The story of how gold from India was the motivating force of Panama's early 
development. 

Nichols, M. W. The Gaucho. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1942. 152 pp. $3. A 
brief documented account of the Argentine gaucho as “cattle hunter, cavalryman, 
ideal of romance.” 

Ornstein, Jacob. “Pre-Test on Latin America.” Educational Methods. April 1942, pp. 
344-45. A 20-item objective test which may be used as a pre-test for a course or unit 
on Latin American affairs. 

The Other Americas. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Free. An annotated list for elementary and secondary school of available 
units and courses of study in the inter-American field. Content and organization 
is described. 

The Other Americas Through Films and Records. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1942. 37 pp. Free. A list of films and recordings about Latin America 
for classroom use with evaluational annotations. 

Our Latin Neighbors. New York: Building America, 2 W. 45th St. Vol. V., No. 1., 
1941. An excellent pictorial publication for 25 cents with brief accounts on history, 
culture, industrial development, and international relation. 

Our Neighbors to the South. New York: National Recreational Assn., 315 Fourth Ave., 
1942. 25c. A bibliography of dances, music, plays, pageants, games, festivals, etc. 

Packard, L. O., et al. Nations Today. Macmillan, 1942. 727 pp. $2.32. 

Padelford, N. J. The Panama Canal in Peace and War. New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
327 pp. $3. Discusses the legal status of the Canal, its administration, and its trade 
and economic value. 

Padilla, Ezequiel. Tres Discuros en Rio de Janeiro. Mexico, D. F.: Secretary of Foreign 
Relations, Dept. of Information on Foreign Affairs, 1942. 61 pp. Free. The three 
speeches of Ezequiel Padilla stressing economic co-operation, given before the con- 
ference of American foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 15-28, 1942, together 
with comments made by the press. Written in Spanish, Portuguese, and English. 

“Pan-American Day Number.” Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Feb. 1942. 15c. The 
entire issue is devoted to the recent economic and social advances in the Americas. 

“Pan-American Intercultural Relationships.” Phi Delta Kappan. Nov. 1941. The entire 
issue is a series of articles related to this topic. Includes such articles as “The 
Schools and Pan-Americanism,” “Know Your Neighbor,” “Experiments in Friend- 
ship,” “In Pan-American Schools,” “Overcoming Cultural Barriers,” and “Spanish 
and the School.” 

A Pan-American Questionnaire. Washington, D. C.: Pan-American Educational Center, 
518 Colorado Bldg. An eight-page test on Latin America. 

Patch, B. W. Latin America and the War. Washington, D. C.: Editorial Research Reports, 
1013 Thirteenth St., N.W., Vol. 1. Jan. 2, 1942. 16 pp. 

Peck, A. M. Pageant of South American History. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1941. 405 pp. $3. For older readers. Begins with primitive religions to present-day 
republics. Has a chapter on Pan-Americanism and bibliography on Latin America. 
Other books of his are Spain in Europe and America and Scenic Wonders of South 
America. 
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Peck, A. M. Roundabout South America. New York: Harpers and Bros., 1940. $3. Dis- 
cusses the history, industries, products, culture, and education of Latin America. 
Peck, A. M., and Meras, E. A. Spain in Europe and America. New York: Harpers and 
Bros., 1937. $1. The story of Spain’s part in the history and culture of both the old 

and the new world. 

Perdew, R. M. A Study of Latin America for the Senior High School. Washington, D. C.: 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Mimeo. 71 
pp. Free. Part I contains reference material for three units, and Part II contains 
teaching aids, such as sources of maps, music, films, periodicals, and books for both 
teacher and pupil use, partially graded on reading level. An estimated cost of source 
material for each unit is given. 

Perdew, R. M. Latin America Today. Washington, D. C.: Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, U. S. Office of Education, 1941. Mimeo. Free. Contains outlines with source 
references for three units of study for junior high school pupils, together with es- 
timated cost of materials needed for each unit. Excellent bibliography partially 
classified on reading level. 

Perkins, Dexter. “Bringing the Monroe Doctrine Up to Date.” Foreign Affairs. Jan. 1942, 
pp. 253-65. The author, dealing with the Monroe Doctrine, notes the necessity for 
greater international co-operation. He traces events that have had their influence 
upon our present conception of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Perkins, Dexter. Hands Off! A History of the Monroe Doctrine. Boston: Little, Brown, 1941. 
455 pp. $3.50. An authoritative explanation of the Monroe Doctrine and the implica- 


tions therein involved. 


Popenoe, Wilson. “Agricultural Co-operation in the Americas.” Junior Red Cross Journal. 


February 1943. pp. 180-82. Discusses what has been done and what needs to be done 


to develop farming in our neighbor countries to the South. 

Porter, Cathrine. Crises in the Philippines. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1942. 156 pp. $1.50. 

Porter, Cathrine. Philippine Emergency. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 78 pp. 15c. 

Prewett, Virginia. Reportage on Mexico. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1941. 322 pp. $3. An 
excellent quick-moving discussion of what Mexico has done and is doing and thinking, 
includes the 1940 election, Trotsky’s murder, and Fascist penetration. 

Prewett, Virginia. “Triple Defense in the Bulge.” The Inter-American Monthly. July 1942, 
pp. 16-17 and 42-43. An interesting account of Brazil’s struggle for new industries 
and improved production methods and as a result all these achievements will aid 
hemisphere armies in their fight to repel invasion. 

The Program of the Department of State in Cultural Relations. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of 
Documents. 5c. Describes the work and plans of the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the U. S. Dept. of State. 

Publications (all in easy Spanish) available through Las Americas, 98-109, 65th Rd., Forest 
Hills, N. Y. 

Conrad, Joseph. Los Tontos (The Idiots). 80c. A bilingual text with Spanish and 
English on opposite pages. Conversational. 

Cordova, Fernando. La Civilizacion Azteca. 131 pp. 50c. The story of this ancient peo- 
ple, how they lived, and what they did. 

Cuentos Para Ninos. 1()c. Contains 73 stories for children. Used in Argentine schools. 
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El Erial. 75c. The philosophic work of the Uruguayan educator and thinker, Con- 
stancio C, Vigil. 

Figueira, J. H. Adelonte! 227 pp. 60c. A second reader in Spanish used in Uruguay. 
Figueira, J. H. Quieres Leer? 163 pp. 50c. A first reader in Spanish used in Uruguay. 
Figueira, J. H. Trabajo. 284 pp. $1.00. A fourth reader in Spanish used in Uruguay. 
Figueira, J. H. Un-Buen-Amigo. 319 pp. 80c. A third reader in Spanish used in Uruguay. 
Figueira, J. H. Vida. 354 pp. $1.00. A fifth reader in Spanish used in the schools of 
Uruguay. 

Figueria, Gaston. Para los Ninos de America. 148 pp. 50c. Poems and indigenous 
legends of the Americas. Good supplementary text for secondary-school pupils of 
Spanish. 

Monte, Alfredo. Juarez. 125 pp. 50c. The story of Mexico's democratic liberal. 
Palma, Lauro. Cristobal Colon. 126 pp. 50c. 

Palma, Lauro. Magallones. 133 pp. 50c. The story of one of Spain's great heroes, his 
life, his travels and his discoveries. 

Palma, Lauro. Simon Bolivar. 75c. A simple story of this great liberator. 

Pomes, Carmen. Herman Cortes. 164 pp. 50c. The simple story of the life of Cortes. 
Rothkopf, Margarita. Teatro Infantil. 255 pp. 75c. A group of 21 short plays in 
Spanish, 

Soto-Hall, Maximo. Cultura Maya. 143 pp. 60c. Describes the life of this early people, 
their language, their system of counting, their commerce, their industry, their medical 
practice, their art, their music, their architecture, their carvings, etc. 

350 Poesias Para Ninos. 391 pp. 80c. A collection of simple, beautiful Spanish poems 
by numerous poets. 

deVere, A. L. Jose de San Martin. 119 pp. 50c. The story of the apostle of Cuban in- 
dependence. 

Vigil, C. C. El Casamiento de la Comadreja. 16 pp. 10c. A short story for Spanish 
children. 

Vigil, C. C. La Escuela de la Senorita Susana. 124 pp. 60c. A primer used in Argen- 
tine schools, done in color; uses the direct method. 

Vigil, C. C. Mangocho. 129 pp: 80c. A fourth grade reader in Spanish used in Argen- 
tine schools. This is one of the author’s 84 books for children. A story of a little boy. 
Vigil, C. C. Marta y Jorge. 156 pp. $1.25. A third reader in Spanish, attractively 
illustrated in color. Used in Argentine schools. A book read by almost every child and 
adult in Latin America. 

Vigil, C. C. Munequita. 60 pp. 75c. Five children’s stories, attractively illustrated in 
color. 

Publications, or reports, for teachers and more advanced students available through the 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E, 38th St., New York City. 25¢ a copy. 
Central America. 1941. 

Economic Defense of the Americas, by Howard J. Trueblood. Aug. 1, 
Export-Import Bank Loans to Latin America. June 15, 1941. 

The Havana Conference of 1940, by H. F. Trueblood. Sept. 15, 1940. 
Progress of Pan-American Co-operation, same author. Feb. 15, 1940. 
Raw Material Resources of Latin America, same author. Aug. 1, 1939. 
War and United States-Latin American Trade, same author. Dec. 1, 1939. 


1940. 
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Quinn, Vernon. Picture Map Geography of Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott-Stokes, 1943. $2.00. A simple, inviting, and colorful text, 
accompanied by beautifully drawn picture maps describing these countries, telling the 
story of the people and their life. There is just enough history also to make these re- 
publics easy to remember as living members in the family of the world’s nations 
today. 

Quintanilla, Luis. ‘“‘What is America?” The Inter-American Monthly. June 1942, pp. 24-5 ff. 
The author points out the incongruities in thinking of the Americas, as North and 
South. It is really a monument to the past and a cradle to the future. 

Radin, Paul. Indians of South America. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 324 pp. $4. 
A non-technical survey of the main aboriginal cultures of South America. 

Raushenbush, Joan. Look at Latin America. New York: The Foreign Policy Assn., 1940. 
64 pp. 25¢. 

Reid, D. W. “Latin American Novels in English Translation.” The Inter-American 
Quarterly. July 1941, pp. 55-71. A good list of translations of Spanish American 
literature. 

do Rego, J. L. Sugar Cane Cycle. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1942. To be published 
in English, Depicts the conflict of the new industrial with the older patriarchal civili- 
zation of city and countryside, of the sertoes or hinterland with the littoral. 

A Report of the Workshop on Latin American Studies. New York: Progressive Education 
Assn., 221 W. 57th St., 1941. 96 pp. This is an excellent bibliography of sources for 
materials on Latin America. 

“A Research Report” of Time, Inc. Lists articles on Latin America which have appeared in 
Time, Life, and Fortune magazines. Annotated. Free. Write Time, Inc., Time and 
Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York City. Fortune also has made reprints of 
articles on the following countries: Argentina (July 1938), Brazil (June 1939), Chile 
(May 1938), Peru (Jan. 1938), Venezuela (March 1939), and two others. Price 50 
cents each. 

Revista Inter-Americana. Gainesville: Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Univ. of Fla. A 
mimeographed periodical published each semester. Articles in both Spanish and 
English. 

Rippy, J. F. The Caribbean Danger Zone. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1940. 296 pp. $3. The 
author emphasizes the strategic aspects of the relations between the United States and 
the Caribbean region, how the United States safeguards its security, the connection 
between dollar diplomacy and strategy diplomacy in the American Mediterranean, and 
other important topics. 

Rippy, J. F. Historical Evolution of Hispanic America. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1940. 582 
pp. Revised. ed. Textbook ed., $3.75. Points out international activities. 

Rippy, J. F. South America and Hemisphere Defense. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univ. 


Press, 1942. $3.50. 
Roberts, W. A. Caribbean, the Story of Our Sea of Destiny. Indianapolis: Bobbs Merrill, 


1940. 361 pp. $3.50. 
Rockefeller, Nelson A. “New Economic Front in the Hemisphere.” The Inter-American 


Monthly. Vol I, No. 1. May 1942, pp. 18-20. A discussion of Pan-American trade 


issues. 
Rodell, K. C. South American Primer. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 234 pp. 
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$1.75. Revised ed. Discusses South American history from the early days of discovery 
and conquest to shortly before Pearl Harbor. The last two chapters deal with Inter- 


American relations. 
Rodriquez-Embil. Luis. Jose Marti el Santo de America. La Habana, Cuba: P. Fernandez, 


Obispo 113, Neptuno 412, Apartado 641, 1941. 219 pp. The life of this hero, his 


philosophy, and his activities. 
Romoli, Kathleen. Colombia, Gateway of South America. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 


1941. 364 pp. $3.50. 

St. Albans Mary. “Queen of Sharks!"’ Modern Mexico. Sept. 1942. pp. 6-9 and 30. The 
story of the shark fisherman of Mexico. 

Sanchez, G. K. Forgotten People: A Study of New Mexicans. Albuquerque: Univ. of New 
Mexico Press, 1940. 98 pp. Describes a study of the New Mexicans of Spanish descent. 

Santovenia, E. S. “‘Constructores de una America Libre.” Rivista Rotaria. Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 
pp. 8-10. Simon Bolivar, Benito Juarez, Domingo F. Sarmiento, Jose Marti, and 
Abraham Lincoln are some of the historical figures discussed in Spanish. 

Sarmiento, Domingo. Vida de Juan Facundo. New York: Harpers Bros., 1925. Here is an 
excellent account of life on the Argentine Pampas during the struggle to overthrow 


the Rosas dictatorship. Translated into English. 
Scholin, Allan R. “Inter-American Activities of the U. S. Office of Education.” New Bulletin 


published by the Institute of International Education, 2 W. 45th St., New York. March 


1, 1942, No. 6, pp. 5-8. Tells of the activities of the Inter-American affairs of the 


U. S. Office of Education. 
Schurz, W. L. Latin America. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1942. $3.75. A unified picture of 
Latin America about its people, government, economy, international relations, and way 
of life. Differences among these countries are explained by starting with similarities. 
This is one of the best books on Latin America. College reading level. 
Schweitzer, J. W. and Nunn, M. E. “War Terms in Spanish.” Modern Language Journal. 
March 1942, pp. 187-91. A list of about 500 war terms under four major headings. 
Tibbels, Averil. Legends and Dances of Old Mexico. 


Schwendener, Norma, and 
$2.00. Authentic Mexican music is 


New York: A. S. Barnes, 1933. 111 pp. 
given with each dance together with directions for use of instruments. 

Serpa, Oswaldo. Portuguese Para Estrangeiros. Linguagem Brasileria (Portuguese for 
Foreigners. The Brazilian Tongue). Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: The Livraria Francisco 
Alves, Rua do Ouvidor, 166, 1942. $1.00 postpaid. Contains 60 exercises with selected 
vocabulary. Uses the direct method. 

de Silveira, Tasso. ‘The Gaucho.” Brazil. Feb. 1942, pp. 18-19 ff. The life history of 
“Gaucho,” born of the Pampas of Brazil, 

Smith, H. L., and Expenez-Novarro, Juan. Education in Guatemala. Bloomington: Indiana 
Univ. Book Store, 1942. 96 pp. 50c. 

Smith, Nicol. Bush Master. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. 315 pp. $3.50. Indian life in 
Dutch Guiana. 

Smith, R. C. “Return to Naturalism.” The Inter-American Monthly. May 1942, pp. 14-16 ff. 
A short account on contemporary painting in Latin America. 

Snyder, W. H. The Americas. Upper Montclair, N. J.: The author, 1941. 9 pp. Mimeo. 25c. 
A ninth-grade course of study covering the 21 American Republics and Canada. Con- 
tains a suggested “Five-Foot-Book-Shelf” on the Americas. 
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The South American Handbook: 1942. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. 691 pp. 
$1. The latest (19th) edition of the standard almanac of pertinent facts about 
South America. 

The Spanish American Song and Game Book. Compiled by workers of the Writers’ Pro- 
gram, Music Program, and Art Program of the WPA of New Mexico. New York: A. S. 
Barnes, 1942. 87 pp. $2.00. A collection of songs and games which are a part of the 
folklore of America. 

Steggerda, Morris. Maya Indians of Yucatan. Washington, D. C.: The Carnegie Institution, 
1941, 280 pp. $2. An intimate picture of an agricultural peace-loving people—a simple 
life. Their past and present, their personality traits, and everyday activities, how they 
raise their maize and their animals, their physical and physiological features, and 
studies of demography and family history is interestingly told. Has 35 charts and 32 
plates. 

Steinbeck, John. The Forgotten Village. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 143 pp. $2.50. 
Contains excellent photos (136) from the film of the same name, with text to carry 
the story of how a medicine woman fights off the attempt of a teacher and government 
doctor to save the children from an infected well. 

Stewart, Warr, and Peterson, H. F, Builders of Latin America. New York: Harpers and 
Bros., 1942. 343 pp. $1.68. Presents the history of Latin America through 22 brief 
biographical sketches representing 13 of the 20 nations and covering a period of 450 
years. One of the best secondary-school textbooks. 

Stover, F. P. Encanto de Mexico. New York: Macmillan, 1942. $1. An elementary Spanish 
reader providing colorful, authentic, and vivid information about the country and 


people of Mexico. Abounding in humor, it emphasizes the culture, charm, and hospit- 


able graciousness of the people. 
Strode, Hudson. South by Thunderbird. New York: Random House, 
interestingly written travelog with local history, and information on economic affairs. 
Theiss, L. E. Wings Over the Andes. Boston: W. A. Wilde, 1939. $2. The story of how a 
United States airline attempted to secure a concession in Brazil both for commercial 


1937. 388 pp. $3. An 


and friendship reasons. A travelog beginning at Seattle, then going to San Francisco, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Panama Canal Zone, Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. 


Thralls, Z. A. Understanding the Other American Republics. Waslfington, D. C.: U. 
32 pp. Outlines of a continuous program for implementing 


S. 


Office of Education, 1942. 
inter-American friendship through the schools, 
Tomlinson, Edward. New Roads to Riches in the Other Americas. New York: Scribner's 


1939, 438 pp. $3.75. Points out political and economic possibilities of six Latin Ameri- 


can countries. 
Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. The Epic of Latin American Literature. New York: Oxford, 1942. 

279 pp. $3.00. A presentation of Latin American literature according to the main 
literary movements of Spanish America—Colonial, Romantic Upheaval, Modernism, 


Gaucho Genre, and Novel of Social Significance. 

Trend, J. B. Mexico. New York: Macmillan, 1942. $2.50. A new Spain with old friends. 
Mexico's struggle for advancement, its people and its culture, are interestingly related 
by an Englishman familiar with Spain and her culture. 


Trend, J. B. South America: With Mexico and Central America. New York: Oxford 
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University Press, 1941. $1.00. A readable account of these two sections of Latin 


America. 


Tschiffely, A. F. This Way Southward. New York: W. W. Norton, 1940. 354 pp. $3.50. 
The author's account of his trip through Patagonia to Tierra del Fuego. Also read 
Tschiffely’s Ride (1935, 351 pp. $1.35) by horseback from Argentina to Washington, 
D. C. 

de Unback, D. A. “Correlating Spanish with other High-School Subjects.” Journal of the 
American Educators Assn. Vol. 31, No. 1. Jan. 1942. pp. 19-20. Some good suggestions 
of what can be done. 

The United States and Latin America. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Pl. $1.50 per packet. A resource packet for secondary-school teachers and 
pupils. Each packet contains ten items on Latin American countries. 

The United States and Latin America. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1942. 29 pp. Mimeo. Free. A syllabus on Latin America for teachers. This series is 
closely paralleled by a series of 16 Hispanic-American maps being prepared by the 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

“The United States at War.” Foreign Policy Reports. Jan. 1, 1942. A 15-page survey of the 
war covering Germany, England, Russia, the Pacific, Latin America, and the United 
States. 

Vaillant, G. C. Aztecs of Mexico. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1941. 340 pp. $4. The 
story of the origin, rise, and fall of this interesting nation. 

Vandercook, J. W. Black Majesty. New York. Blue Ribbon Books, 1930. $1. The life of 


Christophe, King of Haiti. A story, somewhat gruesome in parts, of the black man who 


ruled early Haiti. 
Verrill, A. H. My Jungle Trails. Boston: L. C. Page, $3.50. Based on the author’s 


experience and adventures during almost 50 years of travel in the jungles. A real in- 
sight into the ways of nature and people in tropical lowlands. 

Watson, J. C., and Moore, A. Z. On to South America. New York: Henry Holt, 1941. 186 
pp. $1. A fascinating story account of experiences in South America. Easy Spanish 
reading which will give pupils an intelligent, interesting introduction to South 
America and Hispanic-American life. 

Webster, Hutton, and Hussey, R. D. History of Latin America. Boston: D. C. Heath, 1941. 
326 pp. $1.64. A textbook for secondary-school use on the history and civilization of 
these peoples. Excellent motivation materials suggested at the end of each of the eleven 
chapters. 

West, Wallace. Our Good Neighbors in Latin America. New York: Noble and Noble, 1942. 
388 pp. $2.00. The story of an American professor who is traveling in Latin America 
to study the republics at first hand. Through this description of the journey the 
reader learns geography, history, folklore, and the industries of each nation. 

Whitaker, A. P. Latin America and the Enlightenment. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1942. 130 pp. $1.25. Consists of six essays on various aspects of the eighteenth cen- 
tury enlightenment and its effect on Latin America. 

Whitaker, J. T. Americas to the South. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 300 pp. $2.50. An 
interesting story of how our Southern neighbors live, what kinds of people they are 
and what kind of problems and aspirations animate them. 

Whitbeck, R. H., Williams, F. E., and Christian, W. F. Economic Geography of South 
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America. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 469 pp. $3.50. Attention given to resources, 
industries, and commerce. A reference source for teachers and advanced students. 

White, J. W. “Uruguay, Bulwark of Pan Americanism.” The Inter-American Monthly. 
Nov. 1942. pp. 10-14. Describes the country and her realistic idealists. 

“Who's Who in Inter-American Defense.” The Inter-American Monthly. Aug. 1, 1942. 
Brief, vivid portraits of the members of the Inter-American Board delegated by their 
governments to co-ordinate hemisphere defense. 

Wilgus, A. C. A Syllabus for the Teaching of Latin American History in the High School. 
Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, 1940. 53 pp. 25c. Mimeo. Outlines 8 units; 
also contains a good bibliography of high-school texts and other references. 

Wilgus, A. C. The Development of Hispanic America. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
1941. 959 pp. $6.50. An interestingly written account extending up through the Graf 
Spee episode. 

Wilgus, A. C., and d’Eca, Raul. Outline History of Latin America. New York: Barnes, 1942. 
410 pp. $1.25. This is one of the College Outline Series. 

Williams, E. B. An Introductory Portuguese Grammar. New York: F. S. Crofts, 1942. 
168 pp. $1.90. 

Williams, Mary W. The People and Politics of Latin America. Boston: Ginn and Co. 
(new edition) 1938. $4.60. An authentic and interesting analysis. 

Wilshire, E. M. Brazil: The Land of Opportunity. Eugene, Ore.: Univ. of Oregon, 1942. 
No. 27. 38 pp. 50c. Cuts across the traditional subject-matter lines; a good unit on 
our neighbors to the south. 

Wilson, C. M. Ambassadors in White. New York: Henry Holt, 1942, 372 pp. $3.50. A 
review of what has been done to improve health condjtions in the Latin Americas. 
This story of American tropical medicine should result in the continued development 
of greater hemispheric solidarity. 

Wilson, C. M. Challenge and Opportunity: Central America. New York: Henry Holt, 1941. 
293 pp. $3. Discusses the national characteristics and products of this country. 

Wilson, Irma. Mexico: A Century of Educational Thought. New York: Hispanic Inst., 
1941. A study of the intellectual and social winds that have played over Mexico. 

Witherspoon, Anna. Let’s See South America. Dallas, Texas: The Southern Pub. Co., 
1939. 498 pp. $1.20. An interesting story about the South American countries, 
profusely illustrated. Secondary-schoo! pupils will enjoy reading this book. 

Wood, Hugh B., editor. Bibliography for Units on Mexico. No. 30. Eugene: Univ. of 
Ore., 1942. 20 pp. 25¢. A good reference for secondary-school principals. 

Wood, Hugh B., editor. Brazil. Eugene: Univ. of Ore., School of Education, 1942. 44 
pp. 50c. A source unit with many suggestions. 

Ybarra, T. R. America Faces South. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1939. 321 pp. $3. Por- 
trays a mixture of politics, diplomacy, economics, trade, and racial psychologies. 

Ybarra, T. R. The Passionate Warrior, Simon Bolivar. New York: Ives Washburn, 1942. 
371 pp. $3. 

Ybarra, T. R. Young Man of Caracas. New York: Ives Washburn, 27-28 W. 57th St., 
1941. 324 pp. $3. An autobiography with a foreword by Elmer Davis. 

Young, Ernest. South American Excursion. New York: Longmans, Green, 1940. 368 pp. 
$5. Tells of people in the countries in an interesting and informative manner. 
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Zweig, Stefan. Brazil. New York: Viking Press, 1941. 282 pp. $3. The author after six 
months of close association with Brazil presents vivid impressions of the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Bahia; of great coffee plantations; and of ghost towns 
of Brazil’s gold rush days. 

PERIODICALS 

ABC Spanish Language Newspaper, published weekly by the ABC Publishers, 748 
Halsted Street, Chicago. Subscriptions, $1.50 per year; 75c for six months; 25 to 
50 copies, 2c each; and more than 50 copies, 1!4c each. Published in Spanish and 
read largely by local Latin Americans, it is the only Spanish newspaper published in 
the Middle West. Circulation over 10,000 copies including subscriptions to a 
number of teachers. This publisher also has a radio program in Spanish every 
Saturday afternoon at 2:00 o'clock over station WGES, Chicago. 

Agriculture in the Americas, published monthly by the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Copies may be secured from the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at 10c each or by subscription at 75c a year. 
Contains articles on agriculture pertaining to the Americas: Vidi August, 1942, for 
two interesting and informative articles, entitled “Chocolate grows on Trees” and 
“Something about Spices.” 

America Indigene, published quarterly (Jan. April, July, and Oct.) by Inter-American 

Indian Inst., Londres 64, Mexico City, to hasten the interchange of information 
on the life of Indians today of the Americas and the policies and programs developed 
in their behalf. Its bimonthly supplement Boletia Indigenista, reports current news 
of Indian affairs. Subscription a year including both, $2. Some articles in America 
Indigena are written in both English and Spanish, others in English with a Span- 
ish summary or in Spanish with an English summary. The articles in Boletia In- 
digenista are written in Spanish paralleled by an English translation in the adjacent 
column. Information is given largely by countries. The Spanish in both is con- 
siderably advanced. 
Americas, published monthly (Sept. to June inclusive) by Las Americas Publishing 
Co., 98-09 65th Road, Forest Hills, N. Y. Gaetano Massa, editor. Subscription, 
$1 a year; orders of 10 or more mailed to one address, 50c a year. Practically all 
easy Spanish reading about Latin American countries. Excellent for secondary-school 
and college Spanish classes. 

Amigos, published monthly by Paul J. Cooke, 1137 Loyola Ave., Chicago. Subscription, 
$1.50 a year. Contains short stories, articles, and poems by Hispano-American 
writers, translated into English, on the life, customs, problems, and literature of the 
Americas. Each number includes one Spanish lesson readily adaptable to classroom 
teaching and study. 

Among Us, published five times during the school year by the Committee of International 
Relations of the NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Free. 

Boletin de Educacion, published approximately five times a year by the Secretaria de 
Educacion Publicas, Lic don Luis D. Tinoco Castro, San Jose, Costa Rica. A twelve- 
page, large magazine written in Spanish about educational progress. 

Bolivia, published bimonthly by Jaime G. Guerra, editor, 10 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 
City, Subscription, $1 a year. A 24-page magazine designed to present information 
in English dealing with all phases of Bolivian life. 
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Books Abroad, published quarterly by Univ. of Okla., Norman. Subscription, $2 a year. 
An excellent coverage of the Latin American literary trends and publications in 
English. 

Brazil, published bimonthly by the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Subscription, $2 a year; single copies, 20c. A 24-page magazine 
published in English containing articles on trade relations and industrial products 
of Brazil designed to promote a better understanding between the United States 
and Brazil. 

Brazil, published monthly by the American Brazilian Assn., Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Subscription, $2.; 20c a copy. Contains articles on American-Brazilian 
relations with the aim to conserve and develop a mutual knowledge and under- 
standing between the two great sister republics of the American continent and their 
people. 

The Bulletin of the Dept. of State, published weekly by the Dept. of State; available 
through the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. Subscription, $2.75 a year; 
10c a copy. Gives attention to the subject of Inter-American affairs. 

Bulletin of the Pan-American Council, published monthly by the Pan-American Council, 
84 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Subscription, $1 a year. Eight pages mimeographed. 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, published monthly by the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. This magazine is published in three editions at the following 
annual subscription rates: English, $1.50; Spanish, $1; and Portuguese, $1. 

Current History, published monthly by Current History, 225 Varick St., New York 
City. Subscription, $2 a year. Devoted to world affairs, this magazine provides from 
time to time articles on Pan-American countries. 

The Dominican Republic, published bimonthly by the Dominican Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Free. A 24-pages magazine 
dealing with the affairs of this republic and the United States. Illustrated. Written 
in English with several articles in each issue in Spanish. 

Education Digest in Portuguese. Information concerning it obtainable from Mr. Thomas 
Newloads Neto, Rua Alberto Campus, 187 Ap. 1, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Education for Victory, published bimonthly by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington, D. C. Obtainable through the Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Subscription, $1 a year. 

Foreign Policy, published bimonthly by the Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New 
York City. Subscription, $5 a year. Authoritative articles about world affairs. This 
association also published Foreign Policy Bulletin, a weekly presentation in briefer 
form of important international developments. 

Free World, published monthly by Free World, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
Subscription, $4 a year. Contains topics on important world problems by leading 
authorities. First published Oct., 1941. 

Hispania, published quarterly (Feb., May, Oct., and Dec.) by the American Assn. of 
Teachers of Spanish, Danison Univ., Granville, Ohio. Graydon S$. DeLand, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Subscription, $2 a year. Each number contains practical and scholarly 
articles for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Hispanic Review, published by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. Subscrip- 
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tion, $4 a year. A quarterly journal devoted to research in the Hispanic languages 
and literature. 

Inter-American Monthly, published monthly by the Inter-American Monthly, 1200 Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. Subscription, $3 a year. This new magazine, 
displacing the Inter-American Quarterly and Pan-American News, is designed to 
interpret our many faceted New World civilization. An excellent magazine that 
should be in every school library as source material in the study of our neighbor 
nations to the south. 

The Latin-American News Record, published monthly by the Pan-American Educational 
Center, 518 Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. Subscription, $1 a year. Four pages. 

Mexico, published by the Mexican Tourist Bureau, Avevida Juarez, 76 Mexico, D. F. Free. 
Contains news and pictures of places of civic interest in Mexico. 

The Mexico Magazine, published monthly by the Mexican Magazine, Lloyd Burlingham, 
editor, 614 E, San Antonio St., El Paso, Texas. Subscription, $2. a year. A 24-page maga- 
zine of articles and news reviews of national affairs about Mexico. In English with 
paralleled Spanish translations. 

Mexico News, published monthly by Dipertmento de Informition Para el Extranjero de 
la Secretaria de Relaciones, Mexico City, Mexico. Free. Printed in English, this 16- 
page magazine presents an overall view of how our neighbors think and feel about 
culture, democracy, and inter-Americanism. 

Mexican Review, published biannually by New York Univ., Jesse J. Dossick, editor, 
Washington Square, New York. Subscription, 60c a year; single copies, 35c. A 
journal devoted to the publication of popular and scholarly articles on all aspects 
of Mexicana. 

Modern Mexico, published monthly by the Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States Inc., 60 Wall St., New York. Subscription, $2 a year; 20c a copy. Contains 
articles on Mexican life of general interest to the reader. 

National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. has published and is publishing frequent 
articles on South America. 

Pan-American, published monthly (except for two months during the summer) by 
Famous Features Syndicate, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New York. Subscription, $2 a 
year. Fifty-six pages, containing articles in English about Pan-American countries, 
their people, their customs, their industries, and their national events. 

The Pan-American Bookshelf, published monthly by the Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Subscription, $7 a year. A list of recent books dealing with the countries 
of the Americas. 

Pan-American Monthly, published monthly at Park Ave., New York City. Subscription, 
$3 a year. Late accounts of happenings, written for pupils 16 years old and under. 

La Prensa, a Spanish newspaper published daily by La Prensa, 245 Canal St., New York. 
Each Tuesday and Friday it contains Spanish lessons in addition to world news 
and school news, for teacher and pupils. Subscription, $9 a year; $5 for six months; 
$3 for three months. Special rates for classroom use. 

Quarterly Magazine, published by the International Inst. of Latin American Literature, 
Dr. Carlos Garcia-Prada, editor, Univ. of Washington, Seattle. April issue contains 
a series of articles on the 100 outstanding Latin-American classics. 


The Reader’s Digest in Spanish and Portuguese, published monthly by the Reader's 
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Digest, Educational Dept. 353 Fourth Ave., New York City. Teachers may obtain 
either or both at a special rate of 15¢ a copy—a 40% reduction from the regular 
subscription rate—when 10 or more copies are delivered in bulk to the teacher's 
school address. Orders may be entered for one month or longer and are subject to 
revision or cancellation on 15 days’ notice. Selecciones del Reader’s Digest (the 
Spanish edition) has a Teacher-Student Guide to accompany each issue (except 
Aug. and Sept.) to be used in conjunction with the classroom work. Selecoes do’ 
Reader’s Digest (the Portuguese edition) has no teacher-student aids, 

Revista Iberoamericana, published monthly by the International Inst. of Ibero-American 
Literature, Dr. L. B. Kiddle, Tulane Univ., New Orleans, La. Subscription, $4 a 
year. A 250-page journal devoted to Latin American literature and culture written 
in Spanish and with the purpose to broaden and intensify cultural relations among 
the Americas. 

Revista Rotaria, published monthly by Rotary International, 35 Wacker Dr., Chicago. 
Subscription, $1.50 a year; single copies, 25c. ‘The Revista is written entirely in 
Spanish, much of which can be readily read by advanced pupils of Spanish. It is 
the Spanish edition of the corresponding issue of The Rotarian. 

Tiempo, published by Semi-Nario de la Vida y la Verdad, Martin Luis Guzman, editor, 
Peralta, Apartado, 1122, Mexico City, D. F. Subscription a year in the United 
States, $5; to student clubs 9 months, $3.75; 6 months, $2.50; and 3 months, $1.25. 
For year or 9 months subscriptions, a special discount rate of 10 per cent for 10-24 


copies to one address and 20 per cent for 25 or more copies to one address. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


American Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 West 117th St., New York. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Corner of Sixteenth and P Streets, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Companies from which small flags of the American republics can be purchased; Amnin 
and Co., 99 Fulton St., New York; John C. Detra and Co.; Oaks, Montgomery 
County, Pa.; Bank Upshaw and Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas. 

Consulate General of Colombia, 21 West Street, New York City. 

Consulate General of Peru, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison Ave., New York. Americans All, 
two reels, 16-mm., sound. A film about the youth of Latin America. Free for 
school use upon payment of express charges. Other films available. Also have other 
materials. 

Curriculum Bureau, P. K. Gorge Laboratory School, University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Editorial Research Reports, 1013 13th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Educational Research Bureau, 1321 “M” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The Good Neighbor Forum, 12 South La Salle St., Chicago. 

Inter-American Education Demonstration, Dr. Jonn C. Patterson, Head of the Union, 
Room 3257, Centers, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Inter-American Education Demonstration Centers, Washington, D. C. Inter-American 
School Demonstration Center Project, U. S. Office of Education, New Interior Bldg., 
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Room 3257, 1942. 4 pp. Free. The pamphlets are published occasionally telling 
what various states are doing in the way of teaching about the other American 


republics, 

International Correspondence Bureau, Washington, D. C. Provides foreign names for 
correspondence. 

Latin-American Village, 121 Monterey Ave., P. O. Box 231, El Monte, Calif. Have 
illustrated chart and maps, flags, posters, etc. of South American countries. 
Library of Congress, Publications Office, Washington, D. C. Issues a checklist, Publica- 
tions Relating to Latin America. The Music Division has published a preliminary 
edition of Bibliography of Latin American Folk Music to be followed by Guide to 

Latin American Music. 

The Moore-McCormick Lines, 5 Broadway, New York, publishes a large, beautifully il- 
lustrated 24-page booklet, Pictorial South America, of South American countries 
they serve. Free. 

National Broadcasting Company, International Division, John W. Elwood, Manager, 30 
Rockfeller Plaza, New York. Can supply 15-inch recordings of news broadcasts 
in Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, and Italian at the rate of $4 for a 15- 
minute recording and $5 for a 30-minute recording. 

National Geographic Society, Corner of Sixteenth and M Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. Have a number of outline 
forms. 

New York Board of Trade, 41 Park Row, New York City. The board has recently an- 
nounced the formation of a Latin-American section to which it invites inquiries. These 
inquiries should be addressed to the attention of Hal F. Lee, Assistant to the President. 

Pan-American Airways, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. Have a number of fine posters free. 

Pan-American Books and Information, Inc., 50 Rockfeller Plaza, New York. 

Pan-American Club, Mr. Joshua Hochstein, Evander Childs High School, 800 E. Green- 
hill Rd., New York. This organization has a pamphlet, The Pan-American Club and 
Its Activities for 25 cents. 

Pan American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall Street, New York City. 

Pan-American Council, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Pan-American Shop, 828 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Pan-American Student League, Webster Groves High School, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Pan-American Union, Division of Intellectual Co-operation, Washington, D. C. 

Peabody Institute, Nashville, Tenn. Provides foreign names for correspondence. 

Peruvian Information Bureau, 21 West Street, New York City. 

Planning Committee, Inter-American Education Demonstration Center, Denver Univ., 


Denver, Cole, 

Progressive Education Association, 221 West 57th Street, New York City. 

University of New Mexico, School of Inter-American Affairs, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Dr. Joaquin Ortega, Director. 

United Fruit Company, Educational Department, Pier 3, North River, New York City. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington, D. C. This department issues a Commercial 
Traveler’s Guide to Latin America in three parts: Part I, West Coast of South 
America; Part II, East Coast of South America; and Part III, Mexico, Central America 


and Caribbean countries. 








College Training Programs for Secondary-School Seniors 
and Graduates 
THE NAVY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 


The new Navy College Training Program announcement has just 
been made by the Navy Department, of plans for selection of high-school 
seniors and graduates, between the ages of seventeen and twenty, for the 
new Navy College Training Program, designed to produce officers for the 


navy, marine corps, and coast guard. 

Oualification Tests. These tests will be given to all who are eligible 
on Friday, April 2, 1943, from 9-11 a.m., in all secondary schools that wish 
to give these tests. The test is a general scholastic aptiude test for which no 


advance preparation is necessary. 


Necessary Qualifications. 
Boys who are seventeen and not twenty, as of July 1, 1943. 


Boys who will be graduates by July 1, 1943. 
Boys morally and physically qualified, including a visual acuity of 18/20. 


Must be citizens of United States, unmarried. 
Must give evidence of potential officer qualifications, including appearance and 


scholarship records. 


Candidates accepted will be enrolled in Class V-12, United States Naval 
Reserve. Those eighteen years of age, or older, will be inducted under 
Selective Service procedures and then enlisted in Class V-12, United States 
Naval Reserve. 

Successful candidates will be permitted to indicate their preference for as- 
signment to colleges on the navy list. The navy will respect the preference of 
the student as far as possible. No guarantee, however, can be made that a stu- 
dent’s request for a given college will be granted. 

Students may also express a preference for the branch of service, navy, 
marine corps, or coast guard, at the time of their assignment to the V-12 
program. This choice will not be binding, however, for final assignment wil! 
be based on demonstrated ability, the needs of the service, and counseling 
during the first two semesters. Students may also express a_ preliminary 
choice of courses of study, such as medicine, engineering, and the like. 
Assignment and continuance in these courses will be based on the needs of 
the service and demenstrated competence in the particular field. 

THE ARMY SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 

There is no change in plans already anneunced by the War Department. 
Applicants will be inducted through the Selective Service channels and, 
during the thirteen-week basic training course at the induction centers, 
application can be made and qualifying tests taken for specialized college 
training. There are four basic requirements: 

1. An Army General Classification Test score of 110 or better. 

2. Must have been graduatéd from an accredited high school. 


3. Must be between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one inclusive. 
Must have completed, or be in process of completing, the regular basic military 


training of the army. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
Calendar 


March 
1- 2. Fifth Annual Southern Safety Conference, Memphis, Tennessee. Headquarters, 
Hotel Peabody. 


National Council on Teacher Retirement, St. Louis, Missouri. 


National Red Cross Month, when Americans are asked to contribute $125,000,000. 
The usual one-dollar membership roll call has been abandoned this year in prefer- 


ence to a plan to encourage all to give as much as they can. 
National broadcast on What Kind of High-school Education for Leadership in 
the Post-War World by four prominent civic leaders. Columbia Broadcasting 


6:15-6:45. P.M. EWT. This is the radio program put on by the 


System, 
originally scheduled for 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


the St. Louis convention which was cancelled. 


April 
4 Conservation Week. 
14 Pan-American Day. Write to Pan-American Association, Washington, D. C. for 
a list of their wealth of materials. 
14-17 American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Headquarters, Netherland Plaza Hotel. 
24-May | National Boys and Girls Week. Information and_ helpful 
observance of this celebration can be secured from National Boys and Girls 
Week Committee, John L. Griffith, chairman, Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 


suggestions for 


Chicago, Illinois. 


I Am An American Day. 
The 400th anniversary of the death of Nicolas Copernicus, Polish astronomer, and the 


birth of modern science. 


June 
25-29 Annual Summer Convention of the National Education Association, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


26-27 Annual 
Principals, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Summer Convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
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MUSIC MAKES ITS CONTRIBUTION—In mid-August the Music Educators National 
Conference distributed 25,000 copies of a six-page mimeographed bulletin published by the 
Education Section of the War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department as a part of the 
Schools at War Program. Enthusiastic requests required a reprint of 5,000. From this 
bulletin and supplementary material published by the Conference has come evidence of 
magnificent response from the music educators. Songs are pouring in to M.E.N.C. head- 
quarters in Chicago. Victory songs are being organized locally and on a state-wide basis. 
Music educators are going ahead with their own plans for song contests, concerts, and rallies. 
Already many calls have been received for songs and music for these War Savings Sings, and 
many new songs have been submitted, some with original music, others to familiar tunes. 
Rather than wait until the best songs can be elected by a board of judges, it has been 
decided to send out to the music educators samples of the work being done in the field now. 
The Association hopes that this early sampling may be helpful in arranging War Savings 
concerts and sings and that it will stimulate the composition of many new songs. 


A TEST ON THE EFFECT OF WAR—High schools concerned about maintaining 
the morale of their pupils will be interested in a new test published by the State College of 
Washington. The Test on the Effects of War, constructed by Dr. Lee J. Cronbach, has been 
designed to detect which pupils are unduly alarmed about the effects of the war on their lives, 
and which pupils are insufficiently aware of the problems they must face. The test contains 
74 statements made by high-school students describing how the war might affect their 
future, Each pupil indicates which effects he thinks will happen. The test is scored to 
show how optimistic or pessimistic the pupil is; sub-scores indicate his confidence in the 
war effort, his outlook on civilian economic problems, and his optimism regarding living 
under war-time restrictions of freedom and convenience. Studies conducted with a_pre- 
liminary form of the test have shown that in every group morale varies widely, so that 
some pupils need help far more than others. This test is intended to indicate to the 
teacher which pupils have particular problems so that they can be counseled. The test is 
available to schools at a charge of 5 cents per pupil which includes the cost of a scoring 
and item-analysis service. The report to the schools indicates the standing of individual 
pupils, and notes aspects of the war eflort where the group as a whole is confused so that 
these problems may be given particular attention in the classroom, Orders and inquiries 
should be addressed to the Morale Study, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK—As the 1943 observance of Boys and Girls 
Week draws nearer, it becomes more and more apparent that the welfare oi boys and girls 
can be realized in part by comparing the delinquency rates of today with those of pre- 
war days. In Great Britain the rate of juvenile delinquency has risen 50 per cent while the 
increase in the United States is estimated at 20 per cent. How can these alarming increases 
be checked? Individuals who are vitally interested in safeguarding the normal growth of 
boys and girls, know that united action on the part of all youth serving agencies in each 
community is needed before delinquency can be controlled. Certainly there will not be a 
more appropriate time to give impetus to such a community program, than during the 
1943 observance of National Boys and Girls Week. It is hoped, therefore, that more 
communities than ever before will avail themselves of this opportunity to help insure 
victory on the home front by protecting the welfare of the nation’s youth. The National 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, under the 
Chairmanship of John L. Griffith has prepared materials for use in the 1943 observance. 
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One pamphlet entitled Advance Herald has been prepared. This together with the Manual 
of Suggestions containing more detailed instructions for carrying out the program as out- 
lined in the Advance Herald may be obtained gratis upon request. 


FEDERAL AIDS FOR MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS OF YOUTH—The President has 
forwarded to Congress a deficiency appropriation request for $3,182,000, to promote high- 
school adaptations important to the war effort. The bulk of these funds, if appropriated, 
will be used for very essential medical examinations of high-school youth who will soon 
be eligible for military service. The remainder would be used to develop teacher training 
in fields essential to war needs and to extend the services state departments and the U. S. 
Office of Education can render to high schools. 


FARM LABORERS NEEDED—A call has gone out from the United States Department 
of Agriculture for 3,500,000 farm laborers to help farmers achieve the war-time food pro- 
duction goals set for 1943. More than 650,000 of these workers are needed from the ranks 
of secondary-school pupils. To assure farmers of a labor supply at this time so that they will 
plant sufficient crop acreage to meet war-time needs, enrollment for late spring and summer 
work will begin immediately. For some time the U. S. Office of Education and the Exten- 
sion Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture have developed a working plan to 
govern the role that schools can and should play in this important war effort. According 
to this plan schools will be called on to provide training, assist in recruitment and selection, 
and to participate at the state and local levels in the development of the program as a whole. 

School co-operation will be achieved through the Victory Farm Volunteers which 
should be organized as a part of the High School Victory Corps. Schools which have not 
adopted the Victory Corps program are encouraged to proceed independently with the 
organization of Victory Farm Volunteers. Two types of workers are urgently needed this 
year: (1) the worker who can take a farm job for the entire summer; (2) the worker who 
can pertorm specialized emergency jobs, usually harvesting jobs. To recruit and train such 
workers and to protect the interests of secondary-school boys and girls are the primary aims 
of the Victory Farm Volunteers. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker, has requested that 
each chief state school officer appoint the State Supervisor of Agricultural Education or 
some member of his staff as State Supervisor of the Victory Farm Volunteers to work with 
the State Victory Corps Director. This officer will be responsible on the state level for the 
orientation and training program of the Victory Farm Volunteers and should represent the 
state department of education in the state administration of the program. 


SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE—Teachers throughout the United States are 
invited to enter the fourth annual competition in the use of radio in the classrooms, 
sponsored each year by the School Broadcast Conference, national radio education meeting 
primarily concerned with the utilization of radio in the schools. Information regarding 
entries may be had from Sck#ol Broadcast Conference headquarters, George Jennings, 
Acting Director, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago. The utilization competition is unique in 
the radio educational field and offers awards and citations to teachers for their use of 
radio. This fourth annual classroom-use-of-radio competition will close November I, 1943. 
Entries will be judged by a committee appointed by the executive committee of the 
School Broadcast Conference. Awards and citations will be made at the Conference. 
Winning utilization procedures in the 1941 and 1942 contests have been published under 
the title, Utilization Procedures as Reported by the Classroom Teacher, This booklet may 
be obtained from the Conference office upon payment of 50 cents. The rules of the contest 
are: (1) The description of the utilization procedure should be organized around the pre- 
broadcast and post-broadcast classroom activities as follows: (a) The contestant should 
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describe in not more than one hundred words his approach to the inclusion of the broad- 
cast in his class schedule, (b) He should describe in not more than two hundred words 
the assimilation and integration (his follow-up activities) of the program. (2) Handbook 
page or paragraph describing the broadcast must accompany the entry. All entries must 
be submitted typed on one side of 8%x11 paper. (3) All entries must be submitted before 
November 1, 1943 to the Information Editor, Room 701, 228 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. (4) Awards and citations will be made at the School Broadcast Conference. 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS CONVENTION—That the student press of 
America has entered wholeheartedly into the Nation’s tremendous all-out war effort will be 
amply demonstrated at the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association at Columbia University in the City of New York, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, March 11, 12, 13, 1943. From every corner of the country, student editors and 
writers—the leaders of America’s youth—will come to Columbia to tell and show what they 
have done to help win the war. Here at the convention, the nation’s school publications will 
plan their victory-drive program for 1943-44. Every leading newspaper, magazine, and 
yearbook will be represented at the largest gathering of student journalists in the world. 

Responding as staunchly and as unstintedly as their big brothers of the metropolitan 
press, the school boy editors have made a great contribution in their important field. 
Civilian Defense, Red Cross, Salvage Drives, stories of graduates, faculty members, and 
students in service—all have received their due share of treatment throughout the length 
and breadth of the scholastic world. The student press may well be proud of the part it has 
played—and will continue to play in the present crisis. 

General meetings have been planned for subjects of interest to the publication staff as 
a whole. Sectional meetings have been organized to take care of individual problems and 
features. The entertainment fits into the plan of the convention and makes an acceptable 
and well-rounded program revolving about the central theme. Authorities in the school 
newspaper and magazine field will be present on Thursday afternoon, March 11, to 
conduct clinics and answer questions of delegates on the good and bad of their papers. A 
clinic on production for duplicated publications will be held during the three days of the 
convention. Representatives of manufacturers of the items entering into the production of 
duplicated papers will be present to demonstrate their work and to assist the delegates and 


advisers with their individual problems. 


STUDENT FARMERS JOIN UP—The Chicago public school system on February 17 
inaugurated on its local station WJJD its program of Victory Gardens and Helping the 
Farmers. These broadcasts are given each Wednesday afternoon from 2:15 to 2:30. They 
are given in co-operation with the Bureau of Occupational Research of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Thousands of Chicago pupils in the eighth and high school grades are now planning 
to assist the government and the farmer in the work of planning for, caring for, and 
harvesting crops on farms within a short radius of Chicago during the coming spring, 
summer, and fall months. These radio broadcast programs are planned to inform the 
pupils with the role they play in this important task. The programs acquaint them with the 
problems and work on the farm so that they may become better helpers on the farm. 


LEST WE FORGET—The vital role of the home front in the present global struggle for 
the preservation of freedom is the theme of Lest We Forget—Eternal Vigilance Is the Price 
of Liberty, the seventh series of 13 dramatic transcriptions for radio broadcast and use in 
schools to be issued by the Institute of Oral and Visual Education. The new series will be 
available on March 1, 1943 to the 435 radio stations throughout the country that are now 
broadcasting Lest We Forget—America Determines Her Destiny and previous Lest We 
Forget series. The inspiring stories in the new series are based upon contemporary history 
and stress the need for vigilance by every American as one of the major safeguards of our 
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democratic freedoms which must become the democratic foundations of the post-war 
world. Each of the 15-minute recordings is devoted to the need for vigilance in each of the 
different phases of the home front: the community, the schools, the factory, business, the 
home, religion, the courts, the government, and fraternal organizations, Four of the 
recordings deal with problems of vigilance against tyranny, against rumor, for new truths, 
and among war veterans. 

A special I Am an American recording is included for broadcast on I Am an American 
Day. A handbook on the series containing additional material for teachers has been pre- 
pared and is available upon request at the offices of the Institute of Oral and Visual Educa- 
tion, 101 Park Avenue, New York. To enrich the program and to bring its message into 
graphic form, the Institute is offering without charge to all listeners—and especially to 
school pupils—a Portfolio of Freedom which contains the flags of the United Nations in 
full colors, portraits of United Nations leaders and American war heroes, as well as 
reproductions of the Atlantic Charter, the Bill of Rights, and other basic documents of 
American freedom,—all of them suitable for framing. I Am an American Day, according 
to Presidential proclamation, will be the third Sunday in May. 


WHICH JOBS FOR YOUNG WORKERS?—The U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C., has recently published a series of short pamphlets on the 
subject of Which Jobs for Young Workers? Advancing upon the general thought that the 
young worker of today is the skilled worker of tomorrow, he must be protected from injury. 
Guides to employers and to counselors have been developed. Some of the subjects outlined 
in these pamphlets include: No. 1. “Employment of Young Workers in War Industries,” 
No. 2. “Advisory Standards for Shipbuilding,” No. 3. “Advisory Standards for Head and 
Head-using Industries,” and No. 4. “Advisory Standards for Employment Involving 
Exposure to Carbon Disulfide.” Copies of these as well as information regarding the 
suitability of other types of work for young persons under 18 years of age can be 
obtained free from the U. S. Department of Labor. 


RECRUITING THE LAND ARMY—More than three and one half million volun- 
teers will be needed to take jobs on farms this summer as their contribution to the war 
effort. It is estimated that the total farm labor is about 8,900,000 while the seasonal peak 
reaches around the 12 million mark. Many of these volunteers will come from the schools. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard said, “One of the most important phases is getting an 
enrollment of all the people in the communities and towns in the agricultural areas to 
volunteer to help out when there is a shortage of labor which threatens the saving of a 
crop or the planting of a crop. I think too we are going to have some arrangement with 
the schools in each area to see if they might not close the schools for two or three weeks, 
perhaps keeping them open during the holiday season to make up for lost time. I don’t 
want to give anybody the idea that we wish to interfere with school work but agriculture 
is a seasonal pursuit and we may have to make our school season conform with the 
season of agriculture.” 


WAR-TIME MORALE—Stanford University Press has been appointed publisher for 
the new series of monographs sponsored by the American Association for Applied 
Psychology under the general editor-ship of Dr. Herbert S. Conrad, Institute of Child 
Welfare, University of California. Associate editors of the series are Robert G. Bernreuter, 
E. A. Doll, Arthur W. Kornhauser, Harriet E. O'Shea, C. R. Rogers, F. L. Ruch, P. M. 
Symonds, and Lewis M. Terman. The first monograph, scheduled for publication the middle 
of March, is Exploring the War-time Morale of High School Youth, by Professor Lee J. 
Cronbach of Washington State College. All monographs will be reproduced by photo- 
lithography from typewriter type and will be paper bound. Price $1.25. A special discount 
is given on continuation orders for all monographs as they are published. 
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Stanford University is also the publisher of Education for War and Peace. A heavy 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of our educational system in these days of war, and in 
the days of peace to follow. The shift from peace-time to war-time education is not an easy 
one; but here, as with other aspects of our life, quick action is required to meet war 
demands. What vital information should be presented to the students to aid in achieving 
victory in the war, and how can it be presented most effectively? Education for War and 
Peace is an answer prepared in keeping with the spirit of the time. It is the considered 
thought of a group under the direction of a competent staff. The material is “boiled 
down” into a compact, well-organized statement in the most usable form for the 
educator, and is presented in terms of student behavior. It contains a statement of the goals 
for which we strive, an analysis of the role of education in understanding the issues of 
war, strengthening faith in democracy, promoting physical and mental health, encouraging 
an intelligent utilization of resources, increasing effectiveness in performing civic duties, 
increasing effectiveness in production, in developing character, and in producing a sense of 
world citizenship. The cost is 25 cents each. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS BY SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM— 
The War Manpower Commission has ordered all draft boards to speed reclassification from 
III-A to III-B of any registrant upon whose earnings one or more persons (including wife, 
child, children, or collateral dependents) depend for support in a reasonable manner and 
who is engaged in an activity essential to the war effort. Educational services have been 
certified by the War Manpower Commission as essential to the war effort..In considering the 
classification of registrants in class III-B it is not necessary to determine whether the 
registrant is a “necessary man” but only to determine whether he is engaged in an activity 
essential to the war effort. 

The following essential activities are considered as included within the list which 
has been provided for the Director of Selective Service by the War Manpower Commission: 
Educational services: Public and private industrial vocational training; elementary, second- 
ary, and preparatory schools; junior colleges, colleges, universities, and professional schools; 
educational and scientific research agencies; and the production of technical and vocational 
training films. 

In considering registrants engaged in educational services there must be taken into 
consideration the following: (a) The kind of institution in which the registrant is engaged; 
(b) the occupation of the registrant in that institution; and (c) the classroom studies 
under the registrant’s instruction, supervision, or administrative jurisdiction. Only the 
important occupations in educational services which require more than six months of 
training and preparation and which must be filled by persons capable of performing the 
duties involved in order that the essential portions of the activity may be maintained are 
listed in Occupational Bulletin Number 23 (Amended December 14, 1942), issued by 
National Headquarters of the Selective Service System. 

In classifying registrants employed in these activities, consideration should be given to 
the following: (a) The training, qualification, or skill required for the proper discharge of 
the duties involved in his occupation; (b) the training, qualification, or skill of the 
registrant to engage in his occupation: and (c) the availability of persons with his quali- 
fications or skill, or who can be trained to his qualification, to replace the registrant and 
the time in which such replacement can be made.—Research Division of the National 


Educational Association. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PUBLISHES THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA— 
Title to the Britannica Company, was recently given to the University of Chicago by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company. Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. publishes the Britannica Book of the 
Year, the Britannica Junior, and the Encyclopedia Britannica World Atlas, in addition to 
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the 175-year-old Encyclopedia Britannica. To assist in the policy of continuous annual 
revision under which the Encyclopedia Britannica is operated, six and possibly seven com- 
mittees of the faculties of the University of Chicago will be appointed shortly by President 
Hutchins. The faculty committees will provide editorial advice and consultation on ‘the 
character of the material to be included and appropriate authors to prepare such materials. 
Four of the faculty committees to be named will represent the Divisions of the University: 
Humanities, Social Sciences, Physical Sciences, and Biological Sciences. Special committees 
for history and for medicine will be established, as well as one for the Britannica Junior and 
perhaps one for the Atlas. The Encyclopedia Britannica hereafter will carry on its title 
pages the name and coat of arms of the University, and a statement that the Encyclopedia 
is published with the editorial advice of the faculties. 


YOUTH FARM LABOR PROGRAM DEVELOPING RAPIDLY—Sixty county youth 
farm labor committees have been organized to date in the state of Michigan. Regional 
supervisors of the Department of Public Instruction have met with the county committees 
to assist in the development of plans for effective youth farm labor participation and 
training. The State Board of Control for Vocational Education is sending to superintendents 
an official release concerning the farm youth training program. This information is con- 
sidered in connection with the local youth community labor program. Additional suggestions 
on a training program is planned to be sent to the superintendents by county youth labor 
committees. The community youth farm-labor program is being correlated as a part of 
the Victory Farm Volunteer program in schools that have organized Victory Corps pro- 
grams.—News of the Week. 


NEWS FROM RANDOM HOUSE—Random House is collecting letters written by men 
and women in the armed services from which it plans to select the best for a book to 
be called “War Letters.” This book will be done in collaboration with a national magazine 
and prizes will be given the writers or their families for the best letters. In addition, a 
normal royalty will be divided equally between relief agencies of the various services. It 
is requested that anyone having such letters from relatives either in training or at the front 
send them to War Letters Editor, Random House, Inc., 20 East 57th Street, New York 
City, where all letters that may be used will be copied and the originals promptly returned 
to the owners. All others will be returned immediately. 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES IN COLLEGE—In an analysis of the occupational 
roles of 133,651 graduates from Washington (state) high schools, classes of 1934 through 
1941, it has been found that the likelihood of his going on to college the year after 
graduation is twice as great for a boy from a metropolitan high school as for a boy from a 
small rural high school according to an announcement in a bulletin issued by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Washington State College. 


WAR-TIME COMMENCEMENT HELPS—The National Education Association Divi- 
sion of Publications has for a number of years published each January what has been 
known as the Vitalized Commencement Manual. This year it is called the Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual. It contains summaries of 24 of the best programs submitted by schools 
throughout the country and a half dozen scripts of other programs. (64 pp. 35c.) Another 
part of the Commencement Packet consists entirely of a pageant, For This We Fight, the 
1942 commencement program of Englewood, Colorado, High School. This fine pageant, 
complete with stage instructions, is suitable not only for commencements, but for other 
occasions. (32 p. 25c.) The two parts together will be sold as a packet for the customary 
price of 50 cents. Order from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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MEXICO CONSCRIPTS EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD YOUTHS—The Military authori- 
ties of Mexico have issued a report regarding the 10,000 youths of 18 years of age who, 
in accordance with the Law of National Military Service must serve in the Army starting 
January 1, 1943. The calculations are that there were no fewer than 200,000 youths who 
were born in 1924 and who are subject to this military service, but that for the necessities 
of Mexico only 10,000 or 5 per cent, of them will be enrolled in the armed services. 
Of these, 5,000 were inducted in January and the others will be inducted in July. Each 
of the States and the Federal territories in Mexico have been assigned a definite number of 
these men to be inducted into the National Military Service. This total will be obtained 
from drawings of lots that will be held after the inscriptions in each State or Federal 













Territory. 











GLOBAL MAP FOR THE AIR AGE—The mercator’s map is the flat image of a 
cylinder-like world. Its polar regions are so scattered they are often disregarded. From 







the habit of looking at mercator’s projection we are accustomed to think of only East 
and West travel routes between cities in America, and cities in Europe or Asia. But several 
days of East and West traveling on a mercator’s map can be streamlined into a few hours 








by an airplane speeding along a great circle course, sometimes within the Arctic Circle. 
That’s why we need a map designed for this air age, showing these increasingly important 
over-the-top-of-the-world-skyways, great circle courses and distances to all parts of the 
world. The air age is forcing great changes in the lives of people all over the earth. Some 
are temporary; others will remain. The greatest permanent change will result from an 
increasing use of air as a realm for transportation. This medium is available alike to in- 
land and coastal places everywhere. The airplane is neither continental nor maritime ex- 
clusively—it can follow great circle courses because its freedom of movement does away 













with surface barriers; it abolishes isolation. 





The world should be regarded from the position of the observer. The C. §. Hammond 
and Company, 90 Lexington Ave., New York has made a global map arranged from the 
North American viewpoint; its mathematical center is Washington, D. C., a pivot point 
from which straight lines representing great circles can be drawn to any part of the world. 
A map useful in solving long-distance transportation problems is expected to show the 
nature of intervening territory between points of departure and destination. It is most 
desirable that the map be directional too: for how else could we know whether to head 










North, East, South, or West in starting on a journey. If you command a long-range trans- 
port plane assigned to deliver cargo in Broome, Australia, from Washington, D. C., 
you want to know the shortest, quickest route. A straight line drawn between these two 
places on the map will give you that information. On leaving the Washington airport, 
you may be surprised to learn that you head northwest, and cross Canada to the Aleutian 
Islands. Guam is on your course. Our navy realized this years ago when they improved the 
island. If any island stepping stones are unfriendly, alternate routes can be plotted. Great 
circles are today’s war paths and will be tomorrow's trade routes, because they show the 
shortest distance over which the fastest passage can be made between two places. The 
maps are receiving a favorable acceptance from the public, and are available in two styles. 
The one selling for $1.00 is on heavy ledger paper while the one selling for $1.98 is mounted 
on heavy duty board with eyelets ready to hang on the wall. 


















NEW SPRING BOOKS—The University of Pennsylvania Press has just received a 
manuscript which it is rushing through for March publication—England’s Road to Social 
Security: from the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge Report of 1942. Written 
by Karl de Schweinitz, well known in social service circles and now a member of the 
Social Security Board in Washington, the book presents the engrossing history of Eng- 
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land’s efforts to solve the problem of poverty for over 600 years. Brought right up to 
date with a critical summary of the Beveridge Report, it forms an available blueprint on 
social planning for the world of the future. Other titles of timely interest on the Spring 
List of the University of Pennsylvania Press are: New Viewpoints on the Spanish Coloniza- 
tion of America, by the Mexican historian Silvio Zavala; British Enterprise in Nigeria, by 
Arthur N. Cook; Coal Dust on the Fiddle: Songs and Stories of the Bituminous Industry, 
by George Korson, whose first volume, Minstrels of the Mine Patch, covered the anthracite 
industry. Just as soon as publication plans can be completed the University of Pennsylvania 
Press and the University Museum will start to issue a series of “African Handbooks” for 
the African Studies Group now established at the University. The only organization of 
its kind in the country, this group of specialists are doing research work and conducting 
classes for various Government agencies. The Handbooks will be designed for practical 
purposes and will cover such subjects as government; food, animal and mineral resources; 
native customs; possibly language; and other topics relating to the continent which has 
sprung into such importance and about which so little is known. The first title, to be 
published shortly, will be The Government of French North and West Africa. 


THE VICTORY HOUR—High-school principals and teachers who have not already 
done so may be interested in having their students tune in on the Victory Hour, a Nation- 
wide Office of War Information radio program addressed to the high-school students 
of the United States every Tuesday afternoon from 2:30 to 3:00 EWT over the Blue 
Network. An effort is made to give information and inspiration to students who may 
belong to the Victory Corps as well as to those who do not. Such topics as the “Fight 
for Freedom” and the “United Nations” are intended to contribute a better understanding 
of our country’s war aims and policies and to a higher standard of war-time citizenship 
on the part of high-school students. Others, such as “See Here, Private Jones,” ‘Anchors 
Aweigh” and “Power Means Manpower” are intended to be helpful to those who through 
the Victory Corps are preparing for service in the armed forces. Still others, such as 
“Volunteers All” and “The Good Earth” are intended to show high-school boys and girls 
how they can contribute to the war effort by performing badly needed volunteer services. 
The Educational Services Division of the Office of War Information will welcome examples 
of especially effective or unique war work on the part of any high school. News notes 
concerning such outstanding work and suggestions for Victory Hour program content 
should be addressed to: Educational Services Division, Office of War Information, Tempo- 
rary Building “V,” Washington, D. C. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES CONTINUE TO GROW—In spite of unusual losses due to war- 
time closing of several institutions, the junior colleges of the country have held their own 
in numbers and have ipereased their services to the youth of the country, according to 
data appearing in the Junior College Directory 1943, just published by the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. The new publication, edited by Walter C. Eells, Executive 
Secretary of the Association, shows 624 junior colleges in 45 states in January 1943, as 
compared with 627 institutions at the same date in 1942. While 30 institutions have 
closed on account of decreased enrollments or because the government has commandeered 
their plants for the duration, the loss has been compensated for by 27 junior colleges 
newly organized or listed for the first time, with enrollments much greater than in the 
institutions which have closed. Total junior college enrollments reported are in excess of 
314,000 students, a growth of more than 17 per cent over the previous year. There has 
been a slight decline of 9,000 regular students, but a marked increase of 56,000 in the 
number of special students. In many cases these special students are adults employed in 
war industries or taking special courses to prepare them for such employment. 
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Publications of the Illinois Assn. of Teachers of English, Urbana, IIl., 1941-2 Ilinois Englisn 
Bulletin. Subscription, $1 a year. A monthly magazine published from Oct. to May in- 
clusive. Each issue is devoted to one topic such as The Teaching of English Composi- 
tion in the High Schools of Illinois by E. F. Potthoff. No. 1, Oct. 1941. 16 pp. 15c; 
The Problem of Teaching Youth to Use the English Language Effectively. No. 2, Nov. 
1941. 24 pp. 15c; Rhetoric 1 and 2 Manual and Calendar for 1941-42. No. 3, Dec. 
1941. 16 pp. 15c; English in the General Division at the University of Illinois by S. E. 
Glenn. No. 4, Jan. 1942. 16 pp. 15c; Books We Like by Anna Graham. No. 5-6, 
Feb.-March 1942. 96 pp. 15c; Guide to Reading for High Schools by Bertha Carter 
and Essie Chamberlain. No. 7, April 1942. 53 pp. 15c; and Developing an Oral Ex- 
pression Program in the High School. No. 8, May 1942. 19 pp. 15c. This latter is a 
carefully annotated graded list of books secondary-school pupils like to read organized 













by years and by fields of literature such as fiction, poetry, drama, etc. 





Publications of the National Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. How 





Schools Can Use Radio. 28 pp. free. In this handbook the National Broadcasting 





Company offers simple, axiomatic suggestions for teachers in the use of radio in 





classrooms. 
Inter-American University of the Air. Land of the Free. Handbook Vol. I, 1942. 


48 pp. 25c. A short discussion (a listener's aid) together with a bibliography of 
each of the fourteen historical broadcasts in the Lands of the Free Series broad- 







cast each Monday from 10:30 to 11:00 p.m., E. W. T. 
Masius, L. M. Ear-Witness. 1942. 9 pp. free. A graphic account of the funda- 
mental part radio played in preparing the peaceful British people for the war 






suddenly thrust upon them. 
Trammell, Niles. Broadcasting for Victory and Peace. 8 pp. free. 
ment address delivered at De Pauw Univ. showing the role radio must play in 


Commence- 






these times. 
Publications of the National Education Association, 
ton, D. C, 


Commission on Teacher Education 
cational Policies Commission (NEA). Cultural and Social Elements in the Educa- 


tion of Teachers. 1940. 51 pp. Free. Four addresses dealing with such questions 
How may it be established, 





1201 16th St, N. W., Washing- 






(American Council on Education and Edu- 







is: What is a “humane and democratic order?” 
how maintained in a whirling world? What personal qualities are called for in 
What is required of the 





its citizens? What social modifications are demanded? 





teacher? 
Committee on Tenure. Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. May 1942. 31 pp. 


25c. A summary of state court decisions on teacher tenure covering the cases 







reported in 1941, 
Committee on Tenure. Teacher Tenure: Its Status Critically Appraised. June 1942. 


39 pp. 25c. This pamphlet shows the types of state tenure laws now in effect which 
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Publications of the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 1942. 
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control the duration of contracts between teachers and boards of education and the 
various local schoolboard regulations and city charter provision. 

Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. Unity Through Understanding. 
1942. 50 pp. 25c. A condensed outline of the topics covered in the yearbook of the 
same name, arranged in the same general sequence, with suggestive discussion ques- 
tions at the end of each section which refer directly to materials included in 
Americans All. 

Educational Policies Commission. Free Men. 1942. 23 pp. 10c. Adapted from “The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy.” 

Federal Aid for Education. 1942. 31 pp. 25c. A review of pertinent facts. 

Research Division. Orientation of Freshmen in Secondary Schools. 1942. 18 pp. 25c. 
Four aspects of a comprehensive orientation program are discussed: pre-admission 
activities; the initial freshman days; the freshman-orientation course which take the 
form of regular classwork; and the freshman-guidance program as a whole. 
Research Division. “Teacher Personnel Procedures: Employment Conditions in Serv- 
ice.”” Research Bullletin, No. 3, May 1942. 115 pp. 25c. This bulletin deals with 
some of the major problems related to the conditions of employment after a teacher 
has been selected and appointed. 

Research Division. School Revenues in the War Emergency. May 1942. Mimeo. 30 
pp. A review of the situation in May 1942. ; 

Research Division. The School Teacher’s Day in Court. May 1942. Mimeo. 19 pp. 
Court decisions during the calendar year 1941. Court decisions concerning public 
school teachers are briefly digested. 

Research Division. Visual Aids in Safety Education. June 1942. 60 pp. 25c. An 
annotated bibliography of motion picture films classified under six major headings. 
Supplements a previous listing of the NEA under date of Jan. 1940. 

Summary of Reports of Committees, Commissions, and Councils. 1942. 27 pp. Free. 
A section of the annual report of the executive secretary presented at the Eightieth 


Annual Convention in Denver. 


10c each. 
Borsook, Henry, and Huse, William. Vitamins for Health. No. 69. 32 pp. Shows 
how the synthetic vitamins are now being produced in quantity so cheaply, that 
all the necessary vitamins could be added to a few basic foods in sufficient quanti- 
ties not only to banish deficiency diseases but to assure to every individual the best 
health that is possible to him. 

Brown, Earl., and Leighton, G. R. The Negro and the War. No. 71. 32 pp. 10c. A 
broad constructive program is suggested, aimed at victory on the home front: (1) 
The Army should offer Negro soldiers better protection and more respect, and 
should train more Negro officers. (2) The Navy should make the enlistment of 
Negroes a permanent policy. (3) The government should end discrimination in the 
appointment of Federal employees, and the powers of the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee should be revised and enlarged. (4) Private employers, after suit- 
able preparation with their present personnel, should make an effort to fill their 
war-time vacancies with qualified Negro workers. (5) Labor unions should clean 
their own house on the color question and not wait for the government to straighten 
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out their affairs. (6) Workers should see that their labor unions do not discriminate 
against Negroes, and should back up the employer when he seeks to give Negroes 
a fair deal. And (7) citizens should try to see that Negroes in their communtiy 
have equal opportunities with white citizens. 

Cushman, R. E. What’s Happening to Our Constitution? No. 70. 46 pp. The story 
of the Constitution of the United States showing how it meets the problems of 
modern life because the Supreme Court uses modern methods to make its decisions. 
Stewart, M, S. The Coming Crisis in Manpower. No. 68. 32 pp. A picture of drastic 
changes in our manpower policies foreshadowed for the next year if the country 
is to meet both its military and industrial needs and continue to serve as an arsenal 
for the democracies. 

Progressive Education Assn. Education’s Role in War and in Reconstruction. New York: 
The Association, 221 W. 57th St., 1942. 21 pp. Free. A general discuss'on of the 
problems followed by a suggested program for schools and communities. 

St. John’s College in Annapolis. Annapolis, Md.: St. John’s College, Report of the Presi- 

dent, July 1942. 17 pp. Free. A report of the president to his Board of Visitors and 

Governors covering the first five years of this college’s program concerning the principal 

misapprehensions about the college’s purpose and the means adopted to carry out 

that purpose. 

Schoolmasters Club. The Kanawha County Secondary-Schools Film Library. Charles- 

ton, W. Va.: Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 1942. 24 pp. A descriptive 

catalogue of sound and silent motion pictures for classroom use. 

Turse, P. L., and Durost, W. N. Turse-Durost Shorthand Achievement Test. New York: 
World Book, 1941-42. Form A, price per package of 25 tests $1.10 net. Specimen 
set, 15 cents, postpaid. The new method of measuring shorthand achievement em- 
ployed by these authors makes possible an objective test that is easily administered 
and simply scofed, and yet has been proved to be equally as valid as the traditional 


methods of testing by a verbatim transcript of notes. 


Th 


° 


Tyler, H. S. Farming as an Occupation. New York: Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
Univ., 1942. 6 pp. 25c¢ each; 100 for $5. Summarizes the essential facts found in 
reviewing 160 books, pamphlets, and magazine articles on the same subject. Writ- 
ten primarily for young persons who are choosing a career, it should be useful to 
agriculture teachers and to parents groups interested in guidance of farm youth. 

U. S. Dept of Commerce, Civil Aeronautics Administration. Digest of Civil Air Regula- 
tions. Washington, D. C. Supt. of Documents 1941, 68 pp. 20c. Explains to the 
student pilot in a non-legal phraseology as practicable those provisions of the Civil 
Air Regulations which most directly affect the pilot. Although designed primarily 
for use as textbook in the Civilian Pilot Training Program, the book should be 
equally valuable to anyone preparing for the examination on the Civil Air Regula- 
tions required for issuance of a pilot's certificate. 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Small Town 
Manual for Community Action. Industrial Series, No. 4. Washington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents, 1942. 42 pp. 5c. Part I deals with helping to win the war 
at home. Part II is concerned with the short-range and ‘ong-range economic health 
of the small town. The booklet iliustrated, is a grass-root manual to help the people 
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in a small town to increase their war effort and to build a better business future in 
the town and the surrounding area in both war and peace. Detailed procedures given 
together with a questionnaire form basic to a careful analysis. Social studies and 
consumer education classes will find it exceptionally helpful. 

Vocational Training in Wartime. Washington, D. C. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, March 1942. 35 pp. Free. A handbook outlining joint action by 
educators and businessmen to expedite job training essential to war production. 

Wilgus, A. B. Father of the Monroe Doctrine, James Monroe. Washington, D. C.: Edu- 
cational Research Bureau, 1321 “M” St., N. W., 1942. 8 pp. 10c. A reprint of an 
article by the author appearing in the July 1931 issue of the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. 

Wood, H. A. Democracy Test. Hillsdale, Mich.: Hillsdale School Supply Co., 1942. 44 pp. 
$1 for package of 25 tests and one teacher’s instruction sheet. 90c each for five or 
more packages. This test for grades 8 to 12 is designed to stimulate an interest in 
those principles which should guide conduct in a democracy. The test may either 
precede or follow definite instruction regarding our form of government. Great 
benefit will be derived by free and searching discussion of the items in the text and 
other related facts and principles. 

Wood, H. B., editor. “The Education of Free Men in American Democracy.’ Curriculum 

Bulletin No. 56, May 1, 1942. Mimeo. 36 pp. 50c. Proceedings of the Inland Empire 

Curriculum Society, Spokane, Washington, April 7-9, 1942, dealing with the schools 





and the war-time program. 
Your Wings. Chicago: United Air Lines, Municipal Airport, 1941. 32 pp. Free. This booklet 
can serve as motivating source material for study units in aviation. 
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Just Published--- 


FLIGHT 
PREPARATION 
TRAINING 
SERIES 


* * * * * 


Produced under the supervision of the 
Training Division, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U. S. Navy. 


The 12 books range from 100 to 360 
pages each, with five basic, pocket- 


size texts enttled 


MATHEMATICS FOR PILOTS 
PHYSICS MANUAL FOR PILOTS 
PRINCIPLES OF FLYING 
OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
AEROLOGY FOR PILOTS 


and seven volumes in larger format on 


AIR NAVIGATION 
including 
. Introduction to Earth 
. Introduction to Navigation 


Dead Reckoning and Lines of 
Position 


. Navigation Instruments 
. Relative Movement 
. Contact Flying 


Nautical Astronomy and Celestial 
Navigation 


* * * * * 


Write for further information. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 








PRECIS 


PRACTICE PADS 
JUNIOR SENIOR 


If you would produce power- 
ful reading and writing skills— 

If you wish to create superior 
reading and writing skills— 

If you wish the most singu- 
larly effective instrument for 
producing reading and writing 
skills— 


USE, 
THE JUNIOR PRECIS 
PRACTICE PAD 


and . 


THE SENIOR PRECIS 
PRACTICE PAD 
by 


Paul Lehmann Dublin, N. H. 


These two publications provide defi- 
nite instruction and plenty of drill mate- 
rial for Precis Writing throughout the 
four years of secondary school. 


The JUNIOR Precis Practice Pad is 
designed for the beginner in Precis Writ- 
ing in the earlier years of secondary 
school and for other than college 
preparatory classes. Simple precis writing 
is approached through a_ preliminary 
study of abstracting, paraphrasing, punc- 
tuation, vocabulary and sentence build- 
ing. This is followed by illustrative ex- 
amples and an abundance of drill mate- 


rial. 


’ 

The SENIOR PRECIS PRACTICE PAD 

continues the work in the third and 

fourth year of secondary school and 

definitely prepares the student for col- 
lege entrance examination. 


List price for each pad: 
60c postpaid 
Quantity price: 45c F.O.B. Boston 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


370 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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“Sure to make a hit with American youth today, ”’ 
reports Miriam Wendle, Head, English Dept., 


High School, Williamsport, Penn., about 


|__ America Speaking___ 


Olga Perschbacher and Dorothy Wilde 

One hundred ninety-three prominent English teachers 
throughout America have reviewed this timely American 
literature anthology. Their opinions may be summed up in 
this statement from Lula Smith, Head of English Dept., 
Garfield High School, Akron, Ohio: 

“For clear exposition and illustration of the mean- 

ing of democracy this book is to be highly recom- 

mended,” 

And Akron follows up this approval with an order for 425 copies of 
AMERICA SPEAKING! 


Chicago Atlanta Scott, Foresman and Company Dallas New York 














Make Learning Romantic 


Eight famous teachers have taken the best literature of the 
world, old and new, and woven it into a romantic pattern about 
worth-while centers of interest, in six really great anthologies. 


The Realm of Reading 


The invitation to read for pleasure and are closely integrated with history, 
satisfaction is emphasized in these de- geography, elementary science, and 
lightful books. Ong of the main features guidance programs. The high literary 
is the organization of material about cen- value, the variety of selections, and the 
ters of reading interest—each center concepts of democracy in these books— 
presenting a concept of present-day sig- Doorways, Trails, Highways, Heritage, 
nificance. Then, too, the books are The American Scene, The English Scene 


doubly valuable in other studies as they —make them a joy to read and to teach. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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First 16 mm Film Library to Offer 
Schools a “Sliding Secale of 
Rental Rates”’ 


and 
First 16 mm Film Library to Offer 
Sehools a Full Length 
TECHNICOLOR Feature 
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